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Capitalists are not afraid?! 


The Censure Debate marked the return in 
full to the old-style Party system, by which, 
instead of being ruled by a United front of 
the bosses, the people are governed by 
one set of rulers while the party out of power 
throws as much garbage as possible for the 
entertainment of the audience of electors— 
just to give them their money’s worth—and a 
ridiculous comedy of disagreement is played 
out, where in fact there is no fundamental 
disagreement and a very cordial agreement on 
one important point—to keep the workers as 
long as possible from haying any real say in 
their own affairs. The Censure debate was 
the first gala performance of this egregious 
farce, and, indeed, much of the repartee was 
so childish and pointless that it might have 
been designed for a fifth-rate music hall. 
Listening to the radio report of the debate, 
one had the feeling that Groucho Marx would 
have made cireles round any of these pontifi- 
cal fools, whether for sanity or for wit. 


The Conservatives, with consummate hypo- 
crisy, blamed the Labour Government for in- 
fringements of civil liberties which they them- 
selves originally initiated, and brought accu- 
sations of inefficiency in departments where 
their own representatives had displayed no 
better achievement. Undoubtedly many of 
the accusations of the Tories were correct. 
The only thing wrong with them was that they 
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their money and guarantee their jobs and 
power in its totalitarian régime. But what of 
the workers? How far is the Labour Goy- 
ernment considering their interests? What 
do they stand to gain by nationalisation? The 
answers to these questions are not encourag- 
ing. 


There is a tendency among individuals of 
the more intelligent left-wing to admit that the 
Labour Government is not showing up too 
well, but to contend that, after all, we have 
a “working class’? party in power at last, and 
that we should not embarrass them with criti- 
cisms at a time when they are being subjected 
to attack from the Right. 





become evident to us already. The Labour 
politicians are as much enemies of the workers 
as any other group of the ruling class, but they 
are even more dangerous than the rest because 
they maintain the pretence of being “working 
class” in constitution and aims, 


It is time that the workers learnt once and 
for all that they will never serve their interests 
by helping politicians to Westminster, but 
only by direct action in the expropriation of 
managers, capitalists and politicians and the 
establishment of real freedom based on the 
workers’ control of all the means of. produe- 
tion. The only way to workers’ freedom is 
the way of anarchy. 


he Nationalisation Farce Phe Fi 


Rubber 


It is becoming increasingly evident tha 
British troops will only leave Java when thi 
last vestige of independence has been destroyed 

General Sir Philip Christison, Allied C.-in-C, 
has received full authority at Singapore tk 
restore order in such large areas as far as hii 
military resources allow. More Allied troop: 
are going to be poured into Java in order t 
create ‘“‘a stable situation in which Dutch anc 
Indonesians can discuss the Nationalist demand; 
calmly.” 

In other words, once Indonesian nationalist: 
are either dead, imprisoned or disarmed, then 4 
discussion will take place. The Dutch Govern. 
ment is safely entrenched behind British guns 
and tanks while Indonesians have few arms al 
their disposal and the fear of famine is already 
making itself felt. 

Another example of international solidarity 
has been given by the Canadian Seamen’s Unior 
which has warned the Canadian Government! 
that any attempt to transport war equipment tc 
the Dutch East Indies would be met by a call 
to the seamen not to sail. 

‘rhe Russian Press has broken its silence 
regarding British intervention in Indonesia but 
has unfortunately done so in order to justify the 
actions of the Russian Government in Versi. 


Smell Of Oil In Persia 


It is difficult to make out anything of the 
events in Persia, Aa in the care of Svria the 


The Censure Debate marked the return in 
full to the old-style Party system, by which, 
instead of being ruled by a United front of 
the bosses, the people are governed by 
one set of rulers while the party out of power 
throws as much garbage as possible for the 
entertainment of the audience of electors— 
just to give them their money’s worth—and a 
ridiculous comedy of disagreement is played 
out, where in fact there is no fundamental 
disagreement and a very cordial agreement on 
one important point—to keep the workers as 
long as possible from haying any real say in 
their own affairs. The Censure debate was 
the first gala performance of this egregious 
farce, and, indeed, much of the repartee was 
so childish and pointless that it might have 
been designed for a_ fifth-rate music hall. 
Listening to the radio report of the debate, 
one had the feeling that Groucho Marx would 
have made circles round any of these pontifi- 
eal fools, whether for sanity or for wit. 


The Conservatives, with consummate hypo- 
crisy, blamed the Labour Government for in- 
fringements of civil liberties which they them- 
selves originally initiated, and brought accu- 
sations of inefficiency in departments where 
their own representatives had displayed no 
better achievement. Undoubtedly many of 
the accusations of the Tories were correct. 
The only thing wrong with them was that they 
were brought by the Conservatives and thus 
must appear to many workers, who have not 
yet seen through the pretentions of the Labour 
Party, to be merely devices aimed at making 
political capital. 


OWNERS NOT DISPLEASED 


But the fact that the Tories make a great 
show of attacking the Labour Party should not 
Jead the workers to the opposite extreme of 
considering that, because it is attacked by the 
Tories, the Labour Government is really en- 
deavouring to further the interests of the 
working class. The real opinions of capital- 
ists can be seen more from stock exchange 
conditions and statements of industrialists than 
from the Tory Front Bench, and if we pay 
careful attention to such indices we shall see 
that the owning class is not at all displeased 
with the record and tendencies of the Labour 
Party. 


Levels of stocks and shares remain constant. 
With the talk of a return to the Gold Stan- 
dard, there has been an amazing boom in 
gold-mining shares, from which many people 
have made large sums of money free of in- 
come tax. The heads of the banking trade 
have made very little protest at the national- 
isation of the Bank of England, and the fol- 
lowing passage from The Economist shows the 
attitude of industrialists towards the question 
of nationalisation: 


“Sir Clive Baillieu, President of the 
Federation of British Industries, has made 
an important speech in Manchester about 
the attitude of industrialists towards the 
Government’s nationalisation programme. 
That it was so moderate and co-operative a 
speech would have seemed far more sur- 
prising, if the country had not had four 
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their money and guarantee their jobs and 
power in its totalitarian régime. But what of 
the workers? How far is the Labour Gov- 
ernment considering their interests? What 
do they stand to gain by nationalisation? The 
answers to these questions are not encourag- 
ing. 


There is a tendency among individuals of 
the more intelligent left-wing to admit that the 
Labour Government is not showing up too 
well, but to contend that, after all, we have 


a “working class’? party in power at last, and 
that we should not embarrass them with criti- 
cisms at a time when they are being subjected 
to attack from the Right. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF 


Our answer to these contentions is, firstly, 
that the Labour Government is, in fact, a 
middle-class set-up of lawyers, officials and 
Trade Union officials, and not a working class 
government at all, and, secondly, that our 
criticisms are entirely from the point of view 
of the workers and cannot be held back merely 
because the Conservatives are mounting a 


become evident to us already. The Labour 
politicians are as much enemies of the workers 
as any other group of the ruling class, but they 
are even more dangerous than the rest because 
they maintain the pretence of being “working 
class” in constitution and aims, 


It is time that the workers learnt once and 
for all that they will never serve their interests 
by helping politicians to Westminster, but 
only by direct action in the expropriation of 
managers, capitalists and politicians and the 
establishment of real freedom based on the 
workers’ control of all the means of. produc- 
tion. The only way to workers’ freedom is 
the way of anarchy. 
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It is becoming increasingly evident thy 
British troops will only leave Java when th 
last vestige of independence has been destroyec 

General Sir Philip Christison, Allied C.-in-C 
has received full authority at Singapore t 
restore order in such large areas as far as hi 
military resources allow. More Allied troop 
are going to be poured into Java in order t 
create ‘“‘a stable situation in which Dutch an 
Indonesians can discuss the Nationalist demand 
calmly.” 

In other words, once Indonesian nationalist 
are either dead, imprisoned or disarmed, then | 
discussion will take place. The Dutch Govern 
ment is safely entrenched behind British gun 
and tanks while Indonesians have few arms a 
their disposal and the fear of famine is alread: 
making itself felt. 

Another example of international solidarit 
has been given by the Canadian Seamen’s Unio) 
which has warned the Canadian Governmen 
that any attempt to transport war equipment \ 
the Dutch East Indics would be met by a cal 
to the seamen not to sail. 

‘The Russian Press has broken its silence 
regarding British intervention in Indonesia bu 
has unfortunately done so in order to justify th 
actions of the Kussian Government in Persia 


Smell Of Oil In Persia 


It is difficult to make out anything of th 
events in Persia. As in the case of Syria th 
cause of the Persian troubles are kept well in th 
background. 

We are treated to explanations on the Tudel 
Party and the Mejlis, we are given maps an 
told where the fighting takes place but th 
question of oil which is at the root of th 
problem is hardly mentioned. 

Leaving aside the history of the exchange o 
notes between the various Powers we shall mere} 
recall a few facts: 

Already in 1944 when the Persian Governmen 
had refused petrol concessions to Russia th 
Stalinist Press immediately denounced it a 
being reactionary. The Government fell an 
was replaced by the present one. 

The Russians are not supporting revolution 
aries. They claim to support the Azerbaijan 
Maoses against the Persian landlords but th 
leader of the Russian group in the Persian Die 
is the biggest landlord in the North. Most 0 
the pro-Russian members of the Diet are als 
big landlords. 

News Rev'ew (6/12/45) reports that Mosco 
Press and Radio has openly expressed thei 
sympathy for the rebels and suggested Sovie 
help in developing Persian oil resources. 

The Observer (9/12/45) puts the positio 
clearly: 

_The Russians are using this situation (0 
discontent) to get rid of the Persian Goverr 
ment and officials opposing Soviet demand 








CONGRESS OF BRITISH 


have made large sums of money free of in- 
come tax. The heads of the banking trade 
have made very little protest at the national- 
isation of the Bank of England, and the fol- 
lowing passage from The Economist shows the 
attitude of industrialists towards the question 
of nationalisation: 

“Sir Clive Baillieu, President of the 
Federation of British Industries, has made 
an important speech in Manchester about 
the attitude of industrialists towards the 
Government’s nationalisation programme. 
That it was so moderate and co-operative a 
speech would have seemed far more sur- 
prising, if the country had not had four 
months in which to grow accustomed to the 
cooing of the Opposition around the off- 
spring of Government pigeon-holes . . - 


“Sir Clive stated. that industry must 
operate within the framework of Govern- 
ment policies, and that whatever political 
views it might hold industry would not be 
obstructive, nor adopt go-slow tactics; that 
the control of industry was no longer— 
solely and exclusively—a matter for the 
proprictors. 


‘We believe Britain’s future can only be 
assured if we reproduce in the days ahead 
the close and intimate understanding which 
linked Government and industry together in 
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the war’. 


STEEL MAGNATES UNDETERRED 


A concrete example of how little terror the 
prospect of nationalisation holds for industrial- 
ists is given by the announcement of Dorman 
Long, one of the largest steel combines in 
England, that, in spite of the probability of the 
nationalisation of the steel industry, they in- 
tend to embark on the building of a mill for 
universal beams, to cost £8,000,000. News 
Review reports one of Dorman Long’s officials 
as saying ‘We were not deterred by any con- 
siderations of ownership”. 


Indeed, there seems very little reason why 
capitalists and industrialists should be really 
perturbed by the prospect of nationalisation. 
The example of the Bank of England shows 
that sufficient bonds will be issued to ensure 
that they experience no financial loss, while 
there seems every likelihood that those of the 
present owners who actively control their own 
undertakings will remain as managers when 
nationalisation has taken place. In fact, it is 
already evident that nationalisation, by paying 
oft the inactive shareholders and installing the 
really active industrialists in dictatorial mana- 
gerial positions, is really consolidating the old 
individual capitalist class into a new and more 
efficient class of managers to run the mono- 
poly enterprises of totalitarian state capitalism. 


A NEW PROTECTOR FOR 
CAPITALISTS 


Thus it seems evident that, in spite of the 
clowning to the gallery by Tory M.P’s, the 
capitalists are gaining a new protector in the 
Labour Government, a protector that will save 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF NATIONALIS 


Our answer to these contentions is, firstly, 
that the Labour Government is, in fact, a 
middle-class set-up of lawyers, officials and 
Trade Union officials, and not a working class 
government at all, and, secondly, that our 
criticisms are entirely from the point of view 
of the workers and cannot be held back merely 
because the Conservatives are mounting a 
policy attack on the Labour Government. Our 
criticisms are fundamental, for we have always 
maintained that the Labour Party, even because 
it is a party and has struggled for power, 
cannot represent the true interests of the 
workers. Further, we now contend that the 
record of its months in office has only gone 
to prove our contentions. 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT'S BLACK 
RECORD 


It is not merely that the Labour Govern- 
ment’s nationalisation policy represents the 
salvation rather than the death of capitalism. 
A whole additional list of accusations against 
the Labour Government must be recorded. It 
has continued the attack on working class free- 
doms which was maintained during the war. 
Conscription, both military and industrial, is 
continued, and millions of men are kicking 
their heels in the demoralising futility of mili- 
tary life owing to the slowness of demobilisa- 
tion. The prisons and detention camps are 
filled with thousands of men and women, held 
under inhuman conditions, who would never 
have been there but for the war and to whom 
the Labour Government refuses to grant an 
amnesty. The police are beginning once 
again to behave with insolent interference 
towards working class militants, and the 
Labour Home Secretary does not interfere. 
Aneurin Bevan, who when out of office stood 
up for freedom as a sponsor of the Freedom 
Press Defence Committee, now announces that 
identity cards are to remain for the present, 
thus perpetuating the main feature of war- 
time docketing and regimentation of the 
workers. While the militant dockers, gas 
workers and building workers are striving for 
something better than starvation pay, the 
Labour Government not only refuses to act 
on their behalf, but sabotages their efforts by 
using soldiers as strike breakers. In Germany 
millions of workers are starving to death, and 
the Labour Cabinet refuses to take any ade- 
quate measures to save them from a deadly 
winter. In Indonesia and Indochina’ the 
Asiatic peasants and workers are struggling 
for freedom, and the Labour government sends 
British workers in uniform to shoot them 
down. 


The list could be extended ad nauseam, but 
it would do no more than prove what has 
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SESE! FEE MES VSP EEIR, B SECRET VEE POMPE, 
The Observer (9/12/45) puts the position 
clearly: 
_The Russians are using this situation (of 
discontent) to get rid of the Persian Govern- 
ment and officials opposing Soviet demands 








CONGRESS OF BRITISH 


A congress of delegates from anarchist groups 
in Glasgow, London, Bristol, Newcastle, Paisley 
and Ayr was held at Glasgow on December Ist 
and 2nd. Fraternal greetings were sent from 
groups in Liverpool and Nottingham, whose 
delegates were unable to attend. 

At this congress it was decided to set up a 
Union of Anarchist Groups, to consist of auto- 
nomous groups united in a federal manner. A 
declaration of Aims and Principles was dis- 
cussed and adopted. This is printed elsewhere 
in Freedom. Various ways and means of pro- 
paganda work and group organisation were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided, among other things, 
to ensure the closer co-ordination of groups by 
the frequent exchange of delegates and by con- 
gresses at longer intervals, and to set up an 
International Correspondence Commission to 
establish and maintain contact with the anarchist 
movement in other countries, 


The following resolutions defining the attitude 
of the anarchist movement in Great Britain to 
questions of urgent contemporary importance 
were discussed and adopted. 


1. CIVIL LIBERTIES. 

This Congress, recognising the deliberate 
and ealeulated attacks by the State and instru- 
ments of the State on the Civil liberties of the 
Common people, through such measures as 
Military Conscription, Industrial Conscription, 
Defence Regulations, Emergency Laws (Tran- 
sitional Provisions), Delegated Legislation, 
Trades Disputes Laws, Sedition Acts and 
Centralising Police Forces, reaffirms its con- 
viction that Liberty of the Person is an in- 
herent and fundamental right which cannot be 
authorised, governed or legalised. 


This Movement therefore resolves to con- 
tinue its resistance to these suppressions and 
to intensify its fight for Liberty of the Indi- 
vidual, Freedom of the Press, Freedom of 
Speech and Unrestricted Association. 


Foreseeing the ultimate struggle between 
the government, attempting to acquire totali- 
tarian control, and the individual exercising 
the primary rights of mankind, this Union of 
Anarchist Groups expresses its unconditional 
solidarity with those victims of the attack on 
Civil Liberty. 

In presenting the resolution, Preston Clements 
said that the presence of our three comrades just 
out of prison should encourage extra enthusiasm 
in the defence of Civil Liberties. We are now 


going through a change in society where attacks 
on fundamental liberties are being intensified, 
and we can anticipate a dangerous period ahead 
for libertarianism. The future for the anarchist 
movement and other libertarian movements in 
ominous. The anarchist movement, offering as 
it does the only effective alternative to totalitar- 
ianism, is the most likely to be attacked. 


The resolution had been carefully framed to 
meet three purposes: 

1. asa means of defence 

2. as an indication to the movement of a 

means of attack 

3. to canalise support in the country for 

civil liberties. 

In explanation, the term “Unrestricted asso- 
ciation” included contact to and from the armed 
forces, and support for workers in trades dis- 
putes. 


2. FAMINE CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 

i. This Congress recognises the gravity 
of the food situation in Europe. Capitalist 
economy is unable by its very nature either 
to provide adequate food production or to 
distribute existing food stocks. It is there- 
fore necessary for the workers of Europe to 
take possession of the land and the means of 
transport in order to provide for the needs 
of the population. 

ii. But if thousands or even millions of 
lives are to be saved from starvation this 
winter, food supplies must be sent to Europe 
from outside. Merely charitable measures 
are completely futile. It is the duty of the 
working class in this country and America 
to take direct action so that adequate emer- 
gency supplies are sent. 

iii, At the same time, the utmost vigil- 
ance is required of the workers to prevent the 
Governments of the world from using the 
weapons of “food relief” in an attempt to 
defeat the revolutionary aspirations of the 
working class in starving countries. 


This Congress pledges itself to work for 
these ends. 


John Hewetson said that it was because he 
thought it the responsibility of the anarchist 
movement to make a public declaration on the 
food situation in Europe that he brought his 
resolution. Anarchists, realising the inability of 
the capitalist powers to relieve the inevitable 
famine while they were manceuvring for econo- 
mic control, should reiterate that the only answer 
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their money and guarantee their jobs and 
power in its totalitarian régime. But what of 
the workers? How far is the Labour Gov- 
ernment considering their interests? What 
do they stand to gain by nationalisation? The 
answers to these questions are not encourag- 
ing. 


There is a tendency among individuals of 
the more intelligent left-wing to admit that the 
Labour Government is not showing up too 
well, but to contend that, after all, we have 
a “working class’? party in power at last, and 
that we should not embarrass them with criti- 
cisms at a time when they are being subjected 
to attack from the Right. 





become evident to us already. The Labour 
politicians are as much enemies of the workers 
as any other group of the ruling class, but they 
are even more dangerous than the rest because 
they maintain the pretence of being “‘working 
class” in constitution and aims. 


It is time that the workers learnt once and 
for all that they will never serve their interests 
by helping politicians to Westminster, but 
only by direct action in the expropriation of 
managers, capitalists and politicians and the 
establishment of real freedom based on the 
workers’ control of all the means of. produc- 
tion. The only way to workers’ freedom is 
the way of anarchy. 


The Fight for 
Rubber and @i:il 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
British troops will only leave Java when the 
last vestige of independence has been destroyed. 

General Sir Philip Christison, Allied C.-in-C., 
has received full authority at Singapore to 
restore order in such large areas as far as his 
military resources allow. More Allied troops 
are going to be poured into Java in order to 
create “a stable situation in which Dutch and 
Indonesians can discuss the Nationalist demands 
calmly.” 

In other words, once Indonesian nationalists 
are either dead, imprisoned or disarmed, then a 
discussion will take place. The Dutch Govern- 
ment is safely entrenched behind British guns 
and tanks while Indonesians have few arms at 
their disposal and the fear of famine is already 
making itself felt. 

Another example of international solidarity 
has been given by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
which has warned the Canadian Government 
that any attempt to transport war equipment to 
the Dutch East Indies would be met by a call 
to the seamen not to sail. 

‘The Russian Press has broken its silence 
regarding British intervention in Indonesia but 
has unfortunately done so in order to justify the 
actions of the Russian Government in Persia. 


Smell Of Oil In Persia 


It is difficult to make out anything of the 
events in Persia. As in the case of Syria the 
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which have nothing to do with internal reform 
—such as the demands for oil concessions 
and for the restriction of British influence in 
the country. It is increasingly evident that 
this is the major Russian objective, and already 
one hears renewed requests for an _ early 
revision of the Anglo-Persian oil agreement. 
Obviously Russia is not interested in carry- 
ing out reforms in Persia: stamping out corrup- 
tion in the civil service, reducing infantile 
morality, preventing peasants from starving. 
What concerns her is Persia’s refusal to grant 
oil concessions in Aserbaijan similar to the 
Anglo-Iranian concession in Southern Persia. 


British soldiers are dying to defend rubber 
and tea interests in Indonesia, Russian soldiers 
to acquire oil interests in Persia. 





NATIONAL - COMMUNISM 
IN GERMANY 


A curious speech was made the other 
day by one of the leaders of the German 
Communists in the British zone, Senator 
Dettmann of Hamburg. (Hamburg is 
more and more assuming the role of the 
capital of the British zone.) ‘“‘The 
Communist Party to-day,” he stated, 
“does not raise Socialist demands be- 
cause no truly Socialist people’s move- 
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There is a tendency among individuals of 
1¢ more intelligent left-wing to admit that the 
bour Government is not showing up too 
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in constitution and aims. 
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It is time that the workers learnt once and 
for all that they will never serve their interests 
by helping politicians to Westminster, but 
only by direct action in the expropriation of 
managers, capitalists and politicians and the 
establishment of real freedom based on the 
workers’ control of all the means of. produc- 
tion. The only way to workers’ freedom is 
the way of anarchy. 











military resources allow. More Allied troops 
are going to be poured into Java in order to 
create “a stable situation in which Dutch and 
Indonesians can discuss the Nationalist demands 
calmly.” 

In other words, once Indonesian nationalists 
are either dead, imprisoned or disarmed, then a 
discussion will take place. The Dutch Govern- 
ment is safely entrenched behind British guns 
and tanks while Indonesians have few arms at 
their disposal and the fear of famine is already 
making itself felt. 

Another example of international solidarity 
has been given by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
which has warned the Canadian Government 
that any attempt to transport war equipment to 
the Dutch East Indies would be met by a call 
to the seamen not to sail. 

‘The Russian Press has broken its silence 
regarding British intervention in Indonesia but 
has unfortunately done so in order to justify the 
actions of the Russian Government in Persia. 


Smell Of Oil In Persia 


It is difficult to make out anything of the 
events in Persia. As in the case of Syria the 
cause of the Persian troubles are kept well in the 
background. 

We are treated to explanations on the Tudeh 
Party and the Mejlis, we are given maps and 
told where the fighting takes place but the 
question of oil which is at the root of the 
problem is hardly mentioned. 

Leaving aside the history of the exchange of 
notes between the various Powers we shall merely 
recall a few facts: 

Already in 1944 when the Persian Government 
had refused petrol concessions to Russia the 
Stalinist Press immediately denounced it as 
being reactionary. The Government fell and 
was replaced by the present one. 

The Russians are not supporting revolution- 
aries. They claim to support the Azerbaijoni 
Maoses against the Persian landlords but the 
leader of the Russian group in the Persian Diet 
is the biggest landlord in the North. Most of 
the pro-Russian members of the Diet are also 
big landlords. 

News Rev'ew (6/12/45) reports that Moscow 
Press and Radio has openly expressed their 
sympathy for the rebels and suggested Soviet 
help in developing Persian oil resources. 

The Observer (9/12/45) puts the position 
clearly: 

The Russians are using this situation (of 
discontent) to get rid of the Persian Govern- 
ment and officials opposing Soviet demands 


revision of the Anglo-Persian oil agreement. 

Obviously Russia is not interested in carry- 
ing out reforms in Persia: stamping out corrup- 
tion in the civil service, reducing infantile 
morality, preventing peasants from starving. 
What concerns her is Persia’s refusal to grant 
oil concessions in Aserbaijan similar to the 
Anglo-Iranian concession in Southern Persia. 


British soldiers are dying to defend rubber 
and tea interests in Indonesia, Russian soldiers 
to acquire oil interests in Persia. 





NATIONAL - COMMUNISM 
IN GERMANY 


A curious speech was made the other 
day by one of the leaders of the German 
Communists in the British zone, Senator 
Dettmann of Hamburg. (Hamburg is 
more and more assuming the role of the 
capital of the British zone.) ‘The 
Communist Party to-day,” he stated, 
“does not raise Socialist demands be- 
cause no truly Socialist people’s move- 
ment exists. Following the decisions of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam a demo- 
eratic policy must be pursued under the 
existing capitalist order.’? This is the 
first time we hear that Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam have placed on anybody 
the obligation to work for the preserva- 
tion of the “‘existing capitalist order.’ 

The same speaker stated: ‘‘Not one 
inch of German soil shall we voluntarily 
hand over.’’ Those who disagreed with 
him he called “traitors against the 
nation.”” One wonders to what the 
speaker referred in his solemn oath. 
Will he not hand over “tan inch of Ger- 
man soil” in K6énigsberg, now incorpor- 
ated in Soviet Lithuania, or in Breslau, 
now incorporated in Poland? Or did 
he perhaps have in mind only “an inch” 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

The German Communists are starting 
a rather dangerous game when they be- 
gin to kindle flames of German nation- 
alism. They had done this once already, 
before Hitler seized power, in the hope 
that they would steal the nationalist 
thunder from the Nazis. In trying to 
steal the thunder they themselves were 
struck by it. They have apparently 


learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
. Observer, 9/12/45. 











CONGRESS OF BRITISH ANARCHISTS 


A congress of delegates from anarchist groups 
in Glasgow, London, Bristol, Newcastle, Paisley 
and Ayr was held at Glasgow on December Ist 
and 2nd. Fraternal greetings were sent from 
groups in Liverpool and Nottingham, whose 
delegates were unable to attend, 


going through a change in society where attacks 
on fundamental liberties are being intensified, 
and we can anticipate a dangerous period ahead 
for libertarianism. The future for the anarchist 
movement and other libertarian movements in 
ominous. The anarchist movement, offering as 


is for the workers to take over the land and 
transport, with preduction and distribution’ in 
their own hands. The shortage, however, is so 
acute that even if the workers in Europe took 
this direct action, starvation would not be pre- 
vented this winter; to do this, workers in coun- 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF NATIONALISATION 


Our answer to these contentions is, firstly, 
hat the Labour Government is, in fact, a 
niddle-class set-up of lawyers, officials and 
lrade Union officials, and not a working class 
jovernment at all, and, secondly, that our 
witicisms are entirely from the point of view 
of the workers and cannot be held back merely 
yecause the Conservatives .are mounting a 
»olicy attack on the Labour Government. Our 
witicisms are fundamental, for we have always 
maintained that the Labour Party, even because 
t is a party and has struggled for power, 
sannot represent the true interests of the 
workers. Further, we now contend that the 
‘ccord of its months in office has only gone 
© prove our contentions. 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT'S BLACK 
RECORD 


It is not merely that the Labour Govern- 
nent’s nationalisation policy represents the 
salvation rather than the death of capitalism. 
A whole additional list of accusations against 
the Labour Government must be recorded. It 
has continued the attack on working class free- 
Joms which was maintained during the war. 
Conscription, both military and industrial, is 
sontinued, and millions of men are kicking 
their heels in the demoralising futility of mili- 
lary life owing to the slowness of demobilisa- 
tion. The prisons and detention camps are 
filled with thousands of men and women, held 
under inhuman conditions, who would never 
have been there but for the war and to whom 
the Labour Government refuses to grant an 
amnesty. The police are beginning once 
again to behave with insolent interference 
towards working class militants, and the 
Labour Home Secretary does not interfere. 
Aneurin Bevan, who when out of office stood 
up for freedom as a sponsor of the Freedom 
Press Defence Committee, now announces that 
identity cards are to remain for the present, 
thus perpetuating the main feature of war- 
time docketing and regimentation of the 
workers. While the militant dockers, gas 
workers and building workers are striving for 
something better than starvation pay, the 
Labour Government not only refuses to act 
on their behalf, but sabotages their efforts by 
using soldiers as strike breakers. In Germany 
millions of workers are starving to death, and 
the Labour Cabinet refuses to take any ade- 
quate measures to save them from a deadly 
winter. In Indonesia and Indochina’ the 
Asiatic peasants and workers are struggling 
for freedom, and the Labour government sends 
British workers in uniform to shoot them 
down. 


The list could be extended ad nauseam, but 
it would do no more than prove what has 
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The Observer (9/12/45) puts the position 
clearly: 
_The Russians are using this situation (of 
discontent) to get rid of the Persian Govern- 
ment and officials opposing Soviet demands 
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thunder from the Nazis. In trying to 
steal the thunder they themselves were 
struck by it. They have apparently 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 


. Observer, 9/12/45. 








CONGRESS OF BRITISH ANARCHISTS 


A congress of delegates from anarchist groups 
in Glasgow, London, Bristol, Newcastle, Paisley 
and Ayr was held at Glasgow on December Ist 
and 2nd. Fraternal greetings were sent from 
groups in Liverpool and Nottingham, whose 
delegates were unable to attend. 

At this congress it was decided to set up a 
Union of Anarchist Groups, to consist of auto- 
nomous groups united in a federal manner. A 
declaration of Aims and Principles was dis- 
cussed and adopted. This is printed elsewhere 
in Freedom. Various ways and means of pro- 
paganda work and group organisation were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided, among other things, 
to ensure the closer co-ordination of groups by 
the frequent exchange of delegates and by con- 
gresses at longer intervals, and to set up an 
International Correspondence Commission to 
establish and maintain contact with the anarchist 
movement in other countries, 


The following resolutions defining the attitude 
of the anarchist movement in Great Britain to 
questions of urgent contemporary importance 
were discussed and adopted. 


1. CIVIL LIBERTIES. 

This Congress, recognising the deliberate 
and calculated attacks by the State and instru- 
ments of the State on the Civil liberties of the 
Common people, through such measures as 
Military Conscription, Industrial Conscription, 
Defence Regulations, Emergency Laws (Tran- 
sitional Provisions), Delegated Legislation, 
Trades Disputes Laws, Sedition Acts and 
Centralising Police Forces, reaffirms its con- 
viction that Liberty of the Person is an in- 
herent and fundamental right which cannot be 
authorised, governed or legalised. 


This Movement therefore resolves to cone 
tinue its resistance to these suppressions and 
to intensify its fight for Liberty of the Indi- 
vidual, Freedom of the Press, Freedom of 
Speech and Unrestricted Association. 


Foreseeing the ultimate struggle between 
the government, attempting to acquire totali- 
tarian control, and the individual exercising 
the primary rights of mankind, this Union of 
Anarchist Groups expresses its unconditional 
solidarity with those victims of the attack on 
Civil Liberty. 

In presenting the resolution, Preston Clements 
said that the presence of our three comrades just 
out of prison should encourage extra enthusiasm 
in the defence of Civil Liberties. We are now 


going through a change in society where attacks 
on fundamental liberties are being intensified, 
and we can anticipate a dangerous period ahead 
for libertarianism. The future for the anarchist 
movement and other libertarian movements in 
ominous. The anarchist movement, offering as 
it does the only effective alternative to totalitar- 
ianism, is the most likely to be attacked. 


The resolution had been carefully framed to 
meet three purposes: 

1. as a means of defence 

2. as an indication to the movement of a 

means of attack 

3. to canalise support in the country for 

civil liberties. 

In explanation, the term “Unrestricted asso- 
ciation” included contact to and from the armed 
forces, and support for workers in trades dis- 
putes. 


2. FAMINE CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 

i. This Congress recognises the gravity 
of the food situation in Europe. Capitalist 
economy is unable by its very nature either 
to provide adequate food production or to 
distribute existing food stocks. It is there- 
fore necessary for the workers of Europe to 
take possession of the land and the means of 
transport in order to provide for the needs 
of the population. 

ii. But if thousands or even millions of 
lives are to be saved from starvation this 
winter, food supplies must be sent to Europe 
from outside. Merely charitable measures 
are completely futile. It is the duty of the 
working class in this country and America 
to take direct action so that adequate emer- 
gency supplies are sent. 

iii. At the same time, the utmost vigil- 
ance is required of the workers to prevent the 
Governments of the world from using the 
weapons of “food relief’? in an attempt to 
defeat the revolutionary aspirations of the 
working class in starving countries. 


This Congress pledges itself to work for 
these ends. 


John Hewetson said that it was because he 
thought it the responsibility of the anarchist 
movement to make a public declaration on the 
food situation in Europe that he brought his 
resolution. Anarchists, realising the inability of 
the capitalist powers to relieve the inevitable 
famine while they were manceuvring for econo- 
mic control, should reiterate that the only answer 


is for the workers to take over the land and 
transport, with production and distribution in 
their own hands. The shortage, however, is so 
acute that even if the workers in Europe took 
this direct action, starvation would not be pre- 
vented this winter; to do this, workers in coun- 
tries where there is a food surplus or large stocks 
would have to take similar action. 


During this war the British Government made 
political use of hunger by refusing to land food 
supplies to the revolutionaries in Greece. 
Workers should remember that only by direct 
action can they guard against this danger. 


3. INTERVENTION IN THE FAR 
EAST. 


That the Union of Anarchist Groups de- 

plores and condemns the authorities respon- 
sible for the interventions in the Far East, 
and calls upon the workers of the West to 
show, by any means they will, but preferably 
by direct industrial action, their solidarity 
with the aims of the colonial workers in their 
struggle against imperialism. 
_ Philip Sansom’s resolution condemning British 
intervention in the Far East had the enthusiastic 
support of the Congress. Comrade Sansom said 
that the ruling classes everywhere had been able 
to rely on the assistance of capitalists in other 
countries in quelling revolutionary situations, 
while the workers have given no practical ex- 
pression of solidarity. The British army, con- 
scripted to fight for freedom, is now being used 
for the suppression of the workers’ attempts to 
free themselves in India, China, Indonesia and 
Java. Before the, British intervention in Java a 
decentralised system of regional administration 
had been established, forming an embryonic 
anarchist society. We should show our solid- 
arity, say that their struggle is our struggle and 
actively resist the government’s policy of inter- 
vention. 


4. ATOMIC ENERGY. 


That the application of atomic energy. to 
everyday needs lends even greater emphasis 
to the realization of the economic theories of 
Anarchism, whilst the abolition of its use for 
destructive purposes can only be assured) by 
the application of the fundamental teachings 
of Anarchism, namely the abolition of Gov- 
ernment and frontiers and the building up of 
an international workers’ organization. 

Cantinued on p. 4, 





The following information concerning the 
Russian displaced persons is extracted from a 
letter ‘published in the American review “Poli- 
tics”, and written by an American soldier who 
was in charge of a camp of 500 displaced per- 
sons in Belgium. The refinements of specialist 
education inflicted on these unfortunate men 
form an ironic fulfilment of the saying “The 
subdivision of labour is the assassination of a 
people’’, which was made, not by an anarchist, 
but by Marx himself. 


Most of these Russians were of army age, that 
is, my age, on an average, and as such they were 
either extremely young, or born after the revolu- 
tion of 1917, and we can truthfully say that they 
represented the product of that revolution. We 
can judge the value of that revolution by what 
it has done for the individual, the small man, the 
unit that makes up the mass. When interview- 
ing these Russians to find out their job qualifi- 
cations I was greatly impressed by the amount 
of technical knowledge possessed by most of the 
men. The list would read: “railroad technician, 
diesel technician, dynamo technician, locomotive 
technician, diesel motor mechanic, tool-maker 
technician, etc.” It read on paper as if the five 
year plan had really laid a remarkable ground- 
work. I thought, well, all these guys (Paul in- 
cluded) were dead wrong when they debunked 
the Russian régime because it has obviously 
educated its common man far and beyond any- 
thing even heard of in the U.S. 

However, I wanted to verify their educational 
status for myself. I don’t know a great deal 
about Russian literature but I know what every- 
one else knows, and that is the names of Dostoi- 
evsky, Gorki, Tolstoi, Gogol, Pushkin and 
Chekov, and in the field of music I know the 
Russian composers, likewise in the field of ballet 
I know the Russians who did the scenery, the 
music, the choreography, and finally, I know of 
a few of their painters. I started with the ones 
who looked more intelligent than the rest and 
would ask them through Boris about what they 
had read, about their great heritage in literature, 
music, poetry and ballet. Out of the entire 
group, I doubt if there were more than 5 who. 
had even heard the names of these various 
authors, writers or painters. Culture, per se, 
evidently did not exist for them. Well I reason- 
ed, in a society that is bent on improving its 
technical facilities and standard of living, culture 
as such probably comes later, further down the 
list; the stomach and genitals are really more 
important than the fine arts. I laid it aside, 
though I still couldn’t get over the surprise. 
Incidentally, the one’s who had heard about their 
own cultural achievements didn’t have even an 
ABC of foreign literature: Shelley, G. B. Shaw, 
Goethe, Schiller just did not register at all. It 
was disturbing to me that a man who could be 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF A PEOPLE 


to educate a post-revolutionary gencration, ex- 
pand industrially, and fight two wars, etc. with- 
out worrying about white bread and candy. 

But pretty soon I got suspicious even about 
our Russians’ technical knowledge. I first be- 
gan to wonder when we needed some men to 
drive a dozen trucks on a job and it turned 
out that, in the whole 125 men of the first 
group, only three could drive a car. This cer- 
tainly made little sense considering all the 


.technical training they were supposed to 


have. Even some of those who had listed them- 
selves as “auto mechanics” couldn’t drive a car. 
When I inquired into this, I found that the auto 
mechanics who couldn’t drive were body-and- 
fender men, automotive arc-welders, etc., and not 
mechanics in our general sense of the term at all. 
This novel break-down of auto mechanics into 
many detail specialists, each of whom knew 
nothing about an automobile as a whole, rather 
intrigued me, and I decided to look into another 
such vocational group. I noticed there was an 
extraordinary number of “locomotive techni- 
cians,” so I decided to investigate and find out 
just what a “locomotive technician” consisted of, 
what he knew in his own line, and whether his 
technical training was well carried out in his 
educational process. One after the other I 
sought them out and questioned them about 
locomotives. (I know very little about locomo- 
tives myself, but I’ve ridden on top of enough 
of them to know a little something about them.) 
It soon became apparent that these alleged 
“Jocomotive-technicians” hardly knew anything 
about a locomotive, generally speaking, but that 
each one knew some part of a locomotive ex- 
tremely well. Let’s say we had a wheel special- 
ist, or a boiler specialist, a braking mechanism 
specialist, a rail specialist, a gauge specialist, etc., 
but any one of these men taken ‘aside to look 
at a locomotive that was out of repair could 
probably not do a damn thing for that locomo- 
tive unless it happened to be broken along the 
lines of his own speciality. For any other phase 





of locomotive work his ignorance is just as 
abysmal as it was about Pushkin. Chances are 
that he didn’t know that a locomotive even had 
a piston if he were a frame-builder. I verified 
this fact several times over that a man was a 
technician in a sense of the word, but that 
actually he only knew one small phase of one 
operation of a mechanism (and this he knew in- 
side out) but not a solitary thing else about the 
rest of the same operation. It began to dawn 
on me that the five year plans must have had 
huge educational projects that were exactly 
geared to mass production. It seemed to indi- 
cate a great restriction on the individual. Like 
controlling a man’s environment so that he only 
recognizes one shade of blue and everything else 
just has no meaning for him. ‘The fact that the 
Russian was thusly educated seemed to imply 
a much tighter-knit system than the Germans 
had over their Hitler Jugend and similar organ- 
izations. 

This form of education was proved to me con- 
clusively in the following manner. Before our 
company had moved up to Namur to take over 
the job of administration, these Russians had 
been there three weeks or so. They all slept 
in one room, and used a trench latrine that had 
been dug in the ground, had a washroom that 
had water and no sinks, so they used large tin 
cans for wash bowls. After the rest of the com- 
pany got up to Namur (an advance detachment 
of a few men had gone ahead first) we arranged 
to have a latrine repaired that was 20 feet from 
the trench latrine. That was the only improve- 
ment that was made by the Russians. We, that 
is the company, were kept very busy repairing 
our own orderly room and doing the administra- 
tive work and as a result didn’t have a great deal 
of time to think up improvements for the con- 
ditions of the Russians. Their conditions were 
livable, I don’t mean to imply to the contrary, 
but they had only the barest necessities and it 
never occurred to the Russians that there could 
be anything else. 
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US. Army « | 


The. American Negro newspaper Chicago 
Defender recently printed yet another example 
of the stubborn adherence of the U.S. Army to 
military jim-crow. The case in question was 
a particularly flagrant violation of elementary 
democratic rights. A young coloured private 
had applied for permission to marry an English 
girl who was expecting his child. The original 
application for permission included letters of 
approval and willingness from the girl and her 
parents. At first, the soldier’s application was 
approved by Capt. Michael J. Arcury, but the 
decision of this officer was reversed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles H. Campbell. His rejection was 
marked “Such action is against public policy, 
and on previous occasions has been unfavourably 
considered by higher authorities’’. 


The Negro private then addressed a letter to 
the commanding general of the European theatre 
of operations. His letter included the following 
extracts: “The objection that this request is 
opposed to ‘public policy’, is ambiguous from a 
legal standpoint. Whose public policy does it 
refer to? Certainly not England’s. ‘There is 
no law forbidding racial intermarriage in Eng- 
land. Nor does it refer to the uniform policy 
of the United States. There is no federal law 
against it and if my case were brought before 
the Supreme Court of the United States I would 
be .upheld in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. There are many states 
which permit marriage between the races and 
my own state, New Jersey, is one of them!” 
“Both of us, I and the girl I want to marry, 
understand what we are doing. We know that 
there are those who do not approve, and who, 
because of their lack of humanity, would impose 
hardships and embarassments upon us. We have 
considered this, and we still want to be married, 
We love each other, have obligations to each 
other, and we see no reason why we should not 
be permitted to marry as normal people who 
expect to be law-abiding citizens.” 

Two months after his original application, 
from the commander of the United States 





Onion of Anarchist Groups 


Anarchists aim at a society without gov- 
By this we mean, not 
the rule of chaos, but an _ integrated 
society of free co- operation, where equality 
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ernment or privilege. 


more ruthless in its control and exploitation. 
This is an inherent tendency in the state, 
which, instead of withering away, grows 
stronger the longer it is allowed to survive. 
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of the wages system, and the destruction 
of the property-relations of existing society. 
To do this, the workers should organise at 


the places of work, and the workshop com- 
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Russian composers, likewise in the field of ballet 
I know the Russians who did the scenery, the 
music, the choreography, and finally, I know of 
a few of their painters. I started with the ones 
who looked more intelligent than the rest and 
would ask them through Boris about what they 
had read, about their_great heritage in literature, 
music, poetry and ballet. Out of the entire 
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group, I doubt if there were more than 5 who, 


had even heard the names of these various 
authors, writers or painters. Culture, per se, 
evidently did not exist for them. Well I reason- 
ed, in a society that is bent on improving its 
technical facilities and standard of living, culture 
as such probably comes later, further down the 
list; the stomach and genitals are really more 
important than the fine arts. I laid it aside, 
though I still couldn’t get over the surprise. 
Incidentally, the one’s who had heard about their 
own cultural achievements didn’t have even an 
ABC of foreign literature: Shelley, G. B. Shaw, 
Goethe, Schiller just did not register at all. It 
was disturbing to me that a man who could be 
a “tool-maker technician” should know nothing 
outside of his own trade, for the trade of tool- 
making takes an extensive knowledge of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and some physics, metallurgy 
and probably a few more things that I know 
nothing about, and I wondered how a man could 
absorb higher mathematics, mechanics, design, 
metallurgy and so forth and still not have the 
slightest inkling of such a name as Dostoievsky 
or Pushkin. .It didn’t make sense! 


There were other things that puzzled me. 
One was their tremendous delight over getting 
white bread with their meals. It was amazing 
the amount of fuss they made over it. I asked 
Boris about it one day and he said they thought 
it was cake. Then there was the fuss they 
made over the plain castile soap, as if it were the 
sweetest thing in the world. And the way they 
cooked their foods: every meal they took all the 
ingredients and made a stew out of them. And 
we could never give them enough lard—every- 
thing was cooked or fried in lard till it all came 
out one greasy, soupy stew. Also there was 
the first time we got PX rations for them. They 
nearly fell over when they got 7 packs of cigar- 
ettes, 6 bars of candy, a package of gum, 3 
razor blades, a bar of soap, a comb, 2 boxes of 
matches and some other small odds and ends. 
The expressions of wonder and delight, the 
amount of jealousy if one guy got an extra 
Camel—it just didn’t ‘stack up. It certainly 
proved one thing: the Russian economy was no 
luxury-providing economy. Still, I rationalized 
it away, thinking that Russia had enough to do 
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specialist, a rail specialist, a gauge specialist, ete., 
but any one of these men taken aside to look 
at a locomotive that was out of repair could 
probably not do a damn thing for that locomo- 
tive unless it happened to be broken along the 


lines of his own speciality. 


For any other phase 


of time to think up improvements Tor the cone 
ditions of the Russians. ‘Their conditions were 
livable, I don’t mean to imply to the contrary, 
but they had only the barest necessities and it 
never occurred to the Russians that there could 
be anything else. 


We love each other, have obligations to each 
other, and we see no reason why we should not 
be permitted to marry as normal people who 
expect to be law-abiding citizens.” 

Two months after his original application, 


from the commander of 





Aims and Principles of the 
Union of Anarchist Groups 


Anarchists aim at a society without gov- 
ernment or privilege. By this we mean, not 
the rule of chaos, but an _ integrated 
society of free co-operation, where equality 
of rights will be complete, where men will 
live peacefully in an environment based on 
mutual trust between individuals, and 
where the growth of a privileged class, and 
the exploitation and oppression of man by 
man will be rendered impossible. ‘To this 
end, we advocate free access to the land, 
industry and all means of production and 
distribution, on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation. 

Society in all countries to-day is divided 
into two classes, those who control the 
means of production and reap the profits of 
exploitation, and the workers who operate 
the means of production for the smallest 
wage their employers dare to pay. Between 
these two classes there is no interest in 
common, and so long as exploitation exists, 
struggle between them is inevitable. There- 
fore, while aiming at a classless society, we 
recognise the class struggle as an inevitable 
feature of contemporary society, and also 
as a necessary factor in the supercession of 
exploitation by freedom. For this reason, 
solidarity between workers, manual and in- 
tellectual, at home and abroad, is the funda- 
mental necessity which must take prece- 
dence over all others. 

The class division of society is crystal- 
lised in the State, which began and has 
always existed as an instrument for the pro- 
tection of privilege. The state is the 
coercive superstructure of a property society 
which maintains, through its weapons of 
force (such as parliament, the bureaucracy, 
the legal system, the police, the armed 
forces, the Church) the domination and 
prosperity of the ruling class over the ex- 
ploited workers. We are unalterably op- 
posed to the state, and regard it as the prin- 


cipal enemy of the workers, because it 
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more ruthless in its control and exploitation. 
This is an inherent tendency in the state, 
which, instead of withering away, grows 
stronger the longer it is allowed to survive. 
Therefore, the state must be abolished, to- 
gether with the system of property and all 
other means of exploitation, such as the 
wages system. 

We oppose all forms of militarism, be- 
cause the armed forces are used by the 
ruling class to maintain their domination, 
and because the military class is in itself a 
menace to all freedom. 

We oppose all national frontiers as ob- 
stacles to the natural aspirations of the 
workers. Against nationalism and imperial- 
ism, we call upon the workers to demons- 
strate their solidarity with each other by 
destroying the artificial barriers which en- 
able the ruling classes to exploit their tradi- 
tional method of divide-and-rule. 

We oppose war as the outcome of the 
clashing interests of rival imperialisms. 
Since empires exist only to serve the 
interests of the ruling classes, wars under- 
taken for their extension or defence have 
nothing in common with the interests of the 
workers. The rivalries between the national 
sections of the ruling class should be utilised 
by the workers to their own advantage, by 
prosecuting the class struggle more vigor- 
ously instead of allowing themselves to be 
forced to shed their blood in the interests 
of their masters. Nationalist sentiment 
intensified by war is the most effective 
means employed by the ruling class to de- 
ceive the workers and conceal the under- 
lying class struggle. 

The fight against domination can only be 
won by the direct action of the workers 
themselves on the economic field where they 
hold the decisive power. We reject all re- 
formist or parliamentary methods, which 
merely play into the hands of the ruling 
class and divert the workers from the class 
struggle into fatal class collaboration. 


of the wages system, and the destruction 
of the property-relations of existing society. 
To do this, the workers should organise at 
the places of work, and the workshop com- 
mittees should be federated into industrial 
syndicates. 


These industrial syndicates will play the 
dual role of providing a means of revolu- 
tionary activity and, together with the com- 
munes (i.e. organisations according to resi- 
dential locality), of forming the voluntary 
institutions on which the free society will be 
built. 


The industrial syndicates will be able to 
control each industry when the workers have 
locked out the employing class, and will ad- 
minister production and distribution on 
behalf of the community. All industries 
will then co-operate in a Federation of 
Labour, co-ordinating the whole economy of 
society. Production will be freed from 
wage slavery and profit-seeking, and the 
whole energies of labour will be directed 
towards the satisfaction of human needs. 


The communes, by which men _ will 
organise themselves in streets, villages and 
towns, and federate into regions, according 
to their dwellings places, will fulfil the local 
and municipal needs of men, and similarly 
many other voluntary organisations will un- 
doubtedly arise for providing co-operatively 
the amenities of life. 


There will be no capitalism, no State, no 
domination of man by man. The governing 
of human beings will have been replaced by 
the administration of goods and services to 
satisfy our needs. Against government, will 
be erected free co-operation; against sub- 
jection, the freedom of the individual 
limited only by a willing regard for his 
fellows; against legal codes, religious dogma 
and conventional morality, the unlimited 
power for creative activity of the free 
human personality. 


To-day the old social structures are pass- 


the United States 


razor blades, a bar of soap, a comb, 2 boxes of 
matches and some other small odds and ends. 
The expressions of wonder and delight, the 
amount of jealousy if one guy got an extra 
Camel—it just didn’t ‘stack up. It certainly 
proved one thing: the Russian economy was no 
luxury-providing economy. Still, I rationalized 
it away, thinking that Russia had enough to do 
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feature of contemporary society, and also 
as a necessary factor in the supercession of 
exploitation by freedom. For this reason, 
solidarity between workers, manual and in- 
tellectual, at home and abroad, is the funda- 
mental necessity which must take prece- 
dence over all others. 

The class division of society is crystal- 
lised in the State, which began and has 
always existed as an instrument for the pro- 
tection of privilege. The state is the 
coercive superstructure of a property society 
which maintains, through its weapons of 
force (such as parliament, the bureaucracy, 
the legal system, the police, the armed 
forces, the Church) the domination and 
prosperity of the ruling class over the ex- 
ploited workers. We are unalterably op- 
posed to the state, and regard it as the prin- 
cipal enemy of the workers, because it 
exists only to protect the interests of a 
privileged minority, e.g. capitalists, land- 
lords, bureaucrats. Even where private 
capitalism and landlordism are destroyed, as 
in Russia, the continued existence of the 
state preserves the class system and the in- 
stitution of property. 

To-day, with the totalitarian merging of 
political and economic power, the state is 
assuming a more dangerous and powerful 
form than ever before, and becoming even 


taken for their extension or derence have 
nothing in common with the interests of the 
workers. The rivalries between the national 
sections of the ruling class should be utilised 
by the workers to their own advantage, by 
prosecuting the class struggle more vigor- 
ously instead of allowing themselves to be 
forced to shed their blood in the interests 
of their masters. Nationalist sentiment 
intensified by war is the most effective 
means employed by the ruling class to de- 
ceive the workers and conceal the under- 
lying class struggle. 

The fight against domination can only be 
won by the direct action of the workers 
themselves on the economic field where they 
hold the decisive power. We reject all re- 
formist or parliamentary methods, which 
merely play into the hands of the ruling 
class and divert the workers from the class 
struggle into fatal class collaboration. 

Since direct action on the part of the 
individual produces only partial and inade- 
quate results, it is necessary for the working 
class to organise collectively. We therefore 
aim at the organisation of the workers into 
anarcho-syndicalist unions free from the 
craft divisions and bureaucracy of trade 
unions. While trade unions seek to be 
permanent wage-bargaining _ institutions, 
anarcho-syndicalism fights for the abolition 


ye 
organise themselves in streets, villages and 
towns, and federate into regions, according 
to their dwellings places, will fulfil the local 
and municipal needs of men, and similarly 
many other voluntary organisations will un- 
doubtedly arise for providing co-operatively 
the amenities of life. 


There will be no capitalism, no State, no 
domination of man by man. The governing 
of human beings will have been replaced by 
the administration of goods and services to 
satisfy our needs. Against government, will 
be erected free co-operation; against sub- 
jection, the freedom of the individual 
limited only by a willing regard for his 
fellows; against legal codes, religious dogma 
and conventional morality, the unlimited 
power for creative activity of the free 
human personality. 


To-day the old social structures are pass- 
ing away, forms of power are changing, and 
the conflict of giant states seems to be 
driving humanity to a new dark age of 
brutality and want. It is for the revolu- 
tionary workers to gather their scattered 
forces, to declare their unity across the 
frontiers, and, taking advantage of their 
economic power, to destroy authority and 
build in its place the free society of 
ANARCHY. 








‘FRENCH’ COAL and -GERMAN’ COAL 


The coal crisis in France appears to be 
threatening to degenerate into catastrophe. Al- 
ready, in the towns, lighting has been reduced, 
the gas supply cut down from eight o’clock 
until midnight, and the quantity of coal supplied 
to individuals will be still more scanty than had 
been expected. ‘The Government explains this 
crisis in the following manner: the French coal 
industry having actually a very much reduced 
production capacity, France should benefit by a 
part of the production of the Ruhr. Moreover, 
an agreement has been concluded between France 
and the Allies; regarding the terms by which 
France would receive a given number of tons of 
coal each month. But the quantities received 
by the French are lower and lower, and in no 
way correspond with the promises of the Allies. 
And this is not all: France already knows for 
certain that part of the coal promised is serving 
the needs of certain German industries which 


_ have already been reorganised. 


In reality, this crisis can be explained—once 
again—by the bad feeling which persists between 


By our French Correspondent 


th Allies on the subject of a possible settlement 
of the “German problem”. France demands the 
“internationalisation” of the Ruhr; England 
seems satisfied, while the U.S.A. would prefer 
to see German industry recover rapidly, in so 
far as they can “supervise” that industry with 
fruitful results. 


The Central Administration and the Problem 
of Frontiers. 

On the other hand, France continues to op- 
pose strongly any re-establishment of the central 
administration in Germany. (This attitude is 
also held in Great Britain by Lord Vansittart 
and some others). But the governmental circles 
of the “Big Three” declare themselves in a 
general manner in favour of the re-establishment 
of the central administration in Germany within 
a short time. France attempts to reinforce her 
thesis by arguments of policy; it is necessary to 
hinder, at any price, the reconstitution of a 
powerful German state. The “Big Three” reply 
by putting forward economic arguments; it is 
necessary, they say, to preserve Germany from 


the chaos which menaces it, and which would 
drag all Europe down with it in ruin. It is 
obviously only too easy to see, behind all the 
arguments which are brought up, the sordid 
game of imperialisms in conflict. 


Nationalisation. 

The de Gaulle government has just decided at 
last on the nationalisation of the five principal 
French banking establishments. The other sec» 
ondary banks will be the objects of a “strict 
control” of the State. 

To what extent will this decision really touch 
capitalist interests? Le Monde, which is to all 
intents and purposes the organ of the French 
government, wrote the other day: “We must not 
confuse the nationalisation of credit and the 
nationalisation of banks. These are two entirely 
different problems.” To which the communist 
weekly, L’Action, replied airily that one might, 
in reasoning like Le Monde, say that the reform 
of the food industry should not change in any 
way the food situation of the French. 


* 
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INATION OF A PEOPLE 


© educate a post-revolutionary generation, ex- 
sand industrially, and fight two wars, etc. with- 
yut worrying about white bread and candy. 

But pretty soon I got suspicious even about 
yur Russians’ technical knowledge. I first be- 
yan. to wonder when we needed some men to 
drive a dozen trucks on a job and it turned 
put that, in the whole 125 men of the first 
wroup, only three could drive a car. This cer- 
lainly made little sense considering all the 
echnical training they were supposed to 
have. Even some of those who had listed them- 
sclves as “auto mechanics” couldn’t drive a car. 
When I inquired into this, I found that the auto 
mechanics who couldn’t drive were body-and- 
fender men, automotive arc-welders, etc., and not 
mechanics in our gencral sense of the term at all. 
This novel break-down of auto mechanics into 
many detail specialists, each of whom knew 
nothing about an automobile as a whole, rather 
intrigued me, and I decided to look into another 
juch vocational group. I noticed there was an 
*xtraordinary number of “locomotive techni- 
sians,”’ so I decided to investigate and find out 
just what a “‘locomotive technician” consisted of, 
what he knew in his own line, and whether his 
echnical training was well carried out in his 
sducational process. One after the other I 
sought them out and questioned them about 
locomotives. (I know very little about locomo- 
fives myself, but I’ve ridden on top of enough 
of them to know a little something about them.) 
It soon became apparent that these alleged 
‘locomotive-technicians” hardly knew anything 
ibout a locomotive, generally speaking, but that 
“ach one knew some part of a locomotive ex- 
‘remely well. lLet’s say we had a wheel special- 


st, or a boiler specialist, a braking mechanism 
specialist, a rail specialist, a gauge specialist, etc., 
yut any one of these men taken aside to look 
it a locomotive that was out of repair could 
srobably not do a damn thing for that locomo- 
ive unless it happened to be broken along the 
lines of his own speciality. For any other phase 





of locomotive work his ignorance is just as 
abysmal as it was about Pushkin. Chances are 
that he didn’t know that a locomotive even had 
a piston if he were a frame-builder. I verified 
this fact several times over that a man was a 
technician in a sense of the word, but that 
actually he only knew one small phase of one 
operation of a mechanism (and this he knew in- 
side out) but not a solitary thing else about the 
rest of the same operation. It began to dawn 
on me that the five year plans must have had 
huge educational projects that were exactly 
geared to mass production. It seemed to indi- 
cate a great restriction on the individual. Like 
controlling a man’s environment so that he only 
recognizes one shade of blue and everything else 
just has no meaning for him. The fact that the 
Russian was thusly educated seemed to imply 
a much tighter-knit system than the Germans 
had over their Hitler Jugend and similar organ- 
izations. 

This form of education was proved to me con- 
clusively in the following manner. Before our 
company had moved up to Namur to take over 
the job of administration, these Russians had 
been there three weeks or so. They all slept 
in one room, and used a trench latrine that had 
been dug in the ground, had a washroom that 
had water and no sinks, so they used large tin 
cans for wash bowls. After the rest of the com- 
pany got up to Namur (an advance detachment 
of a few men had gone ahead first) we arranged 
to have a latrine repaired that was 20 feet from 
the trench latrine. That was the only improve- 
ment that was made by the Russians. We, that 
is the company, were kept very busy repairing 
our own orderly room and doing the administra- 
tive work and as a result didn’t have a great deal 
of time to think up improvements for the con- 
ditions of the Russians. Their conditions were 
livable, I don’t mean to imply to the contrary, 
but they had only the barest necessities and it 
never occurred to the Russians that there could 
be anything else. 


U.S. Army & Mixed Marriages 


The. American Negro newspaper Chicago 
Defender recently printed yet another example 
of the stubborn adherence of the U.S. Army to 
military jim-crow. The case in question was 
a particularly flagrant violation of elementary 
democratic rights. A young coloured private 
had applied for permission to marry an English 
girl who was expecting his child. The original 
application for permission included letters of 
approval and willingness from the girl and her 
parents. At first, the soldier’s application was 
approved by Capt. Michael J. Arcury, but the 
decision of this officer was reversed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles H. Campbell. His rejection was 
marked “Such action is against public policy, 
and on previous occasions has been unfavourably 
considered by higher authorities”’. 


The Negro private then addressed a letter to 
the commanding general of the European theatre 
of operations. His letter included the following 
extracts: “The objection that this request is 
opposed to ‘public policy’, is ambiguous from a 
legal standpoint. Whose public policy does it 
refer to? Certainly not England’s. ‘There is 
no law forbidding racial intermarriage in Eng- 
land. Nor does it refer to the uniform policy 
of the United States. There is no federal law 
against it and if my case were brought before 
the Supreme Court of the United States I would 
be .upheld in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. There are many states 
which permit marriage between the races and 
my own state, New Jersey, is one of them!”’; 
“Both of us, I and the girl I want to marry, 
understand what we are doing. We know that 
there are those who do not approve, and who, 
because of their lack of humanity, would impose 
hardships and embarassments upon us. We have 
considered this, and we still want to be married. 
We love each other, have obligations to each 
other, and we see no reason why we should not 
be permitted to marry as normal people who 
expect to be law-abiding citizens.” 

Two months after his original application, 
from the commander of the United States 


Aims and Principles of the 
Union of Anarchist Groups 


Anarchists aim at a society without gov- 

By this we mean, not 

integrated 

society of free co-operation, where equality 
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the rule of chaos, but an 
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more ruthless in its control and exploitation. 
This is an inherent tendency in the state, 
which, instead of withering away, grows 
stronger the longer it is allowed to survive. 
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of the wages system, and the destruction 
of the property-relations of existing society. 
To do this, the workers should organise at 


the places of work, and the workshop com- 
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Strategic Air Forces in Europe, Colonel Givens, 
came the final refusal, saying that “The policy 
of this headquarters regarding mixed mariages 
has not been changed.” 


Thus, by its cruel and reactionary policy, the 
United States Army sanctions illegitimacy, caus- 
ing untold, and unnecessary, misery to all of the 
people involved in such unfortunate cases as 
this. 


In this country the authorities have been pre- 
sented with an extremely difficult problem as a 
result of the myopic attitude of the American - 
military. For the number of children born out 
of wedlock because their fathers, being Negro 
soldiers, have been forbidden to legalize the 
position, has grown to alarming proportions. A 
number of prominent leaders in England have 
roundly condemned, though not in public, the 
stand taken by the U.S. Army. Protests to 
their fellow Imperialists in America have met 
with no response, but in view of the disgusting 
colonial record of these so-called leaders such 
hypocritical protests are indubitably motivated 
by the inconvenience rather than humanitarian 
instincts. 


The claims of the Anglo-American faction to 
have been fighting for freedom are becoming 
more farcical every day. Racial segregation and 
persecution were one of the worst facets of the 
Nazi ideology, and now we find them manifested 
more and more blatantly in the jim-crow dis- 
criminations of American Fascism. 


N. & A. McCARTHY. 





MAX STIRNER 
AND SYNDICALISM 


Some days ago I was re-reading a study 
entitled “The Father of Syndicalism”, which 
appeared in The Mirror of St. Louis, an Ameri- 
can magazine that was current some years ago. 
Its subject was a review of Stephen Byington’s 
translation of The Ego and His Own, which had 
been republished by A. C. Fifield of London. 


It will be recalled that this work opens with 
a kind of resumé entitled “I have not based my 
cause on nothing”, which is a most scathing 
attack on all kinds of duty, whether towards 
God and country, or humanity. In this pro- 
logue we have a rapid review of the very essence 
of Stirnerism, or ‘Egoism’ as it is often called. 
Stirner’s thesis is that God, country and human- 
ity are concerned with no interests but their 
own; that their motives are purely selfish and 
that they care nothing whatever for our welle 
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livable, I don’t mean to imply to the contrary, 
but they had only the barest necessities and it 
never occurred to the Russians that there could 
be anything else. 
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Two months after his original application, 
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from the commander of the 


Aims and Principles of the 
Union of Anarchist Groups 


Anarchists aim at a society without gov- 
ernment or privilege. By this we mean, not 
the rule of chaos, but an _ integrated 
society of free co-operation, where equality 
of rights will be complete, where men will 
live peacefully in an environment based on 
mutual trust between individuals, and 
where the growth of a privileged class, and 
the exploitation and oppression of man by 
man will be rendered impossible. To this 
end, we advocate free access to the land, 
industry and all means of production and 
distribution, on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation. 

Society in all countries to-day is divided 
into two classes, those who control the 
means of production and reap the profits of 
exploitation, and the workers who operate 
the means of production for the smallest 
wage their employers dare to pay. Between 
these two classes there is no interest in 
common, and so long as exploitation exists, 
struggle between them is inevitable. There- 
fore, while aiming at a classless society, we 
recognise the class struggle as an inevitable 
feature of contemporary society, and also 
as a necessary factor in the supercession of 
exploitation by freedom. For this reason, 
solidarity between workers, manual and in- 
tellectual, at home and abroad, is the funda- 
mental necessity which must take prece- 
dence over all others. 

The class division of society is crystal- 
lised in the State, which began and has 
always existed as an instrument for the pro- 
tection of privilege. The state is the 
coercive superstructure of a property society 
which maintains, through its weapons of 
force (such as parliament, the bureaucracy, 
the legal system, the police, the armed 
forces, the Church) the domination and 
prosperity of the ruling class over the ex- 
ploited workers. We are unalterably op- 
posed to the state, and regard it as the prin- 
cipal enemy of the workers, because it 
exists only to protect. the interests of a 


more ruthless in its control and exploitation. 
This is an inherent tendency in the state, 
which, instead of withering away, grows 
stronger the longer it is allowed to survive. 
Therefore, the state must be abolished, to- 
gether with the system of property and all 
other means of exploitation, such as the 
wages system. 

We oppose all forms of militarism, be- 
cause the armed forces are used by the 
ruling class to maintain their domination, 
and because the military class is in itself a 
menace to all freedom. 

We oppose all national frontiers as ob- 
stacles to the natural aspirations of the 
workers. Against nationalism and imperial- 
ism, we call upon the workers to demons- 
strate their solidarity with each other by 
destroying the artificial barriers which en- 
able the ruling classes to exploit their tradi- 
tional method of divide-and-rule. 

We oppose war as the outcome of the 
clashing interests of rival imperialisms. 
Since empires exist only to serve the 
interests of the ruling classes, wars under- 
taken for their extension or defence have 
nothing in common with the interests of the 
workers. The rivalries between the national 
sections of the ruling class should be utilised 
by the workers to their own advantage, by 
prosecuting the class struggle more vigor- 
ously instead of allowing themselves to be 
forced to shed their blood in the interests 
of their masters. Nationalist sentiment 
intensified by war is the most effective 
means employed by the ruling class to de- 
ceive the workers and conceal the under- 
lying class struggle. 

The fight against domination can only be 
won by the direct action of the workers 
themselves on the economic field where they 
hold the decisive power. We reject all re- 
formist or parliamentary methods, which 
merely play into the hands of the ruling 
class and divert the workers from the class 
struggle into fatal class collaboration, 


of the wages system, and the destruction 
of the property-relations of existing society. 
To do this, the workers should organise at 
the places of work, and the workshop com- 
mittees should be federated into industrial 
syndicates. 


These industrial syndicates will play the 
dual role of providing a means of revolu- 
tionary activity and, together with the com- 
munes (i.e. organisations according to resi- 
dential locality), of forming the voluntary 
institutions on which the free society will be 
built. 


The industrial syndicates will be able to 
control each industry when the workers have 
locked out the employing class, and will ad- 
minister production and distribution on 
behalf of the community. All industries 
will then co-operate in a Federation of 
Labour, co-ordinating the whole economy of 
society. Production will be freed from 
wage slavery and profit-seeking, and the 
whole energies of labour will be directed 
towards the satisfaction of human needs. 


The communes, by which men will 
organise themselves in streets, villages and 
towns, and federate into regions, according 
to their dwellings places, will fulfil the local 
and municipal needs of men, and similarly 
many other voluntary organisations will un- 
doubtedly arise for providing co-operatively 
the amenities of life. 


There will be no capitalism, no State, no 
domination of man by man. The governing 
of human beings will have been replaced by 
the administration of goods and services to 
satisfy our needs. Against government, will 
be erected free co-operation; against sub- 
jection, the freedom of the individual 
limited only by a willing regard for his 
fellows; against legal codes, religious dogma 
and conventional morality, the unlimited 
power for creative activity of the free 
human personality. 


To-day the old social structures are pass- 
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AND SYNDICALISM 


Some days ago I was re-reading a study 
entitled “The Father of Syndicalism”, which 
appeared in The Mirror of St. Louis, an Ameri- 
can magazine that was current some years ago. 
Its subject was a review of Stephen Byington’s 
translation of The Ego and His Own, which had 
been republished by A. C. Fifield of London. 


It will be recalled that this work opens with 
a kind of resumé entitled “I have not based my 
cause on nothing”, which is a most scathing 
attack on all kinds of duty, whether towards 
God and country, or humanity. In this pro- 
logue we have a rapid review of the very essence 
of Stirnerism, or ‘Egoism’ as it is often called. 
Stirner’s thesis is that God, country and human- 
ity are concerned with no interests but their 
own; that their motives are purely selfish and 
that they care nothing whatever for our. well- 
being. With this in mind, Stirner asks us to 
reflect a while and then consider if it is not 
usually the egoist who gets the best of a bar- 
gain, and, in spite of the interested pleas of God, 
Man and Country, if the egoist still does not 
seem to flourish quite happily. Stirner therefore 
concludes that they must be examples to us, 
and urges us, rather than be consumed in the 
interests of some great egoist, to set up as 
egoists in our own right. 


Here we have Stirner’s essential idea. The 
supreme law for each one of us is our own 
well-being. His philosophy is that of the indi- 
vidual, of the ego or the “I” as he calls it. 
And not one ego out of many similar, but the 
ego considered as being complete in itself. This 
property of uniqueness Stirner calls “eigenheit”’, 
for which Byington coins the word “ownness”. 

Throughout his work Stirner tries to show 
how law and property, as conceived by the State, 
must inevitably impede the right development of 
an individual, if indeed, they can tolerate such 
a thing at all, and since the individual’s full 
and unimpaired rights are essential to his happi- 
ness, Stirner repudiates every incompatible insti- 
tution. Therefore he rejects law and property 
as enforced by the State. 


“But look here”, all dutiful reactionaries will 
say, “your Stirner is a downright anarchist !”— 
and meanwhile do their utmost to remove all 
traces of his work from the public libraries, 
But they are a little tardy in their endeavours, 
for already many people are convinced that 
things would go quite well without State inter- 
vention. Instead of the State, Stirner invites us 
to form unions of conscious egoists, in which, 
by giving up some liberties in exchange for 
others, the individual could preserve his essential 
rights. These groups would be nothing less 
than completely voluntary associations, based on 


contract, and with adequate provisions for seces- 
sion. 


As Byington remarks, Stirner gives but scant 
attention to the constructive aspects of his case, 
though it has been well said that the best way 
of knowing what a slave will do when he breaks 
his chains is to await the actual event and sec. 
Stirner then expects us each to be vigilant 
guardians of our own personalities, without un- 


due regard for the ideas of others, and to deny 
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reature OF contemporary society, and also 
as a necessary factor in the supercession of 
exploitation by freedom. For this reason, 
solidarity between workers, manual and in- 
tellectual, at home and abroad, is the funda- 
mental necessity which must take prece- 
dence over all others. 

The class division of society is crystal- 
lised in the State, which began and has 
always existed as an instrument for the pro- 
tection of privilege. The state is the 
coercive superstructure of a property society 
which maintains, through its weapons of 
force (such as parliament, the bureaucracy, 
the legal system, the police, the armed 
forces, the Church) the domination and 
prosperity of the ruling class over the ex- 
ploited workers. We are unalterably op- 


posed to the state, and regard it as the prin- 
cipal enemy of the workers, because it 
exists only to protect the interests of a 
privileged minority, e.g. capitalists, land- 
Even where private 
capitalism and landlordism are destroyed, as 
in Russia, the continued existence of the 
state preserves the class system and the in- 


lords, bureaucrats. 


stitution of property. 


To-day, with the totalitarian merging of 
political and economic power, the state is 
assuming a more dangerous and powerful 
form than ever before, and becoming even 








-FRENCH’ COAL and -GERMAN’ 


The coal crisis in France appears to be 
threatening to degenerate into catastrophe. Al- 
ready, in the towns, lighting has been reduced, 
the gas supply cut down from eight o’clock 
until midnight, and the quantity of coal supplied 
to individuals will be still more scanty than had 
been expected. The Government explains this 
crisis in the following manner: the French coal 
industry having actually a very much reduced 
production capacity, France should benefit by a 
part of the production of the Ruhr. Moreover, 
an agreement has been concluded between France 
and the Allies, regarding the terms by which 
France would receive a given number of tons of 
coal each month. But the quantities received 
by the French are lower and lower, and in no 
Way correspond with the promises of the Allies. 
And this is not all:. France already knows for 
certain that part of the coal promised is serving 
the needs of certain German industries which 
have already been reorganised. 


In reality, this crisis can be explained—once 
igain—by the bad feeling which persists between 
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nothing in common with the interests of the 
workers. The rivalries between the national 
sections of the ruling class should be utilised 
by the workers to their own advantage, by 
prosecuting the class struggle more vigor- 
ously instead of allowing themselves to be 
forced to shed their blood in the interests 
of their masters. Nationalist sentiment 
intensified by war is the most effective 
means employed by the ruling class to de- 
ceive the workers and conceal the under- 
lying class struggle. 

The fight against domination can only be 
won by the direct action of the workers 
themselves on the economic field where they 
hold the decisive power. We reject all re- 
formist or parliamentary methods, which 
merely play into the hands of the ruling 
class and divert the workers from the class 
struggle into fatal class collaboration. 

Since direct action on the part of the 
individual produces only partial and inade- 
quate results, it is necessary for the working 
class to organise collectively. We therefore 
aim at the organisation of the workers into 
anarcho-syndicalist unions free from the 
craft divisions and bureaucracy of trade 
unions. While trade unions seek to be 
permanent wage-bargaining institutions, 
anarcho-syndicalism fights for the abolition 


By our French Correspondent 


th Allies on the subject of a possible settlement 
of the “German problem”. France demands the 
“fnternationalisation” of the Ruhr; England 
seems satisfied, while the U.S.A. would prefer 
to see German industry recover rapidly, in so 
far as they can “supervise” that industry with 
fruitful results, 


The Central Administration and the Problem 
of Frontiers. 

On the other hand, France continues to op- 
pose strongly any re-establishment of the central 
administration in Germany. (This attitude is 
also held in Great Britain by Lord Vansittart 
and some others). But the governmental circles 
of the “Big Three” declare themselves in a 
general manner in favour of the re-establishment 
of the central administration in Germany within 
a short time. France attempts to reinforce her 
thesis by arguments of policy; it is necessary to 
hinder, at any price, the reconstitution of a 
powerful German state. The “Big Three” reply 
by putting forward economic arguments; it is 
necessary, they say, to preserve Germany from 
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organise themselves in streets, villages and 
towns, and federate into regions, according 
to their dwellings places, will fulfil the local 
and municipal needs of men, and similarly 
many other voluntary organisations will un- 
doubtedly arise for providing co-operatively 
the amenities of life. 


There will be no capitalism, no State, no 
domination of man by man. The governing 
of human beings will have been replaced by 
the administration of goods and services to 
satisfy our needs. Against government, will 
be erected free co-operation; against sub- 
jection, the freedom of the individual 
limited only by a willing regard for his 
fellows; against legal codes, religious dogma 
and conventional morality, the unlimited 
power for creative activity of the free 
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human personality. 


To-day the old social structures are pass- 


ing away, forms of power are changing, and 
the conflict of giant states seems to be 
driving humanity to a new dark age of 
brutality and want. 
tionary workers to gather their scattered 
forces, to declare their unity across the 
frontiers, and, taking advantage of their 
economic power, to destroy authority and 
build in its place the free society of 
ANARCHY. 


It is for the revolu- 





the chaos which menaces it, and which would 
drag all Europe down with it in ruin. It is 
obviously only too easy to see, behind all the 
arguments which are brought up, the sordid 
game of imperialisms in conflict. 


Nationalisation. 

The de Gaulle government has just decided at 
last on the nationalisation of the five principal 
French banking establishments. The other sec- 
ondary banks will be the objects of a “strict 
control” of the State. 

To what extent will this decision really touch 
capitalist interests? Le Monde, which is to all 
intents and purposes the organ of the French 
government, wrote the other day: “We must not 
confuse the nationalisation of credit and the 
nationalisation of banks. These are two entirely 
different problems.” To which the communist 
weekly, L’Action, replied airily that one might, 
in reasoning like Le Monde, say that the reform 
of the food industry should not change in any 
way the food situation of the French. 
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as enforced by the State. 


“But look here”, all dutiful reactionaries will 
say, “your Stirner is a downright anarchist !?— 
and meanwhile do their utmost to remove all 
traces of his work from the public libraries, 
But they are a little tardy in their endeavours, 
for already many people are convinced that 
things would go quite well without State inter- 
vention. Instead of the State, Stirner invites us 
to form unions of conscious egoists, in which 
by giving up some liberties in exchange for 
others, the individual could preserve his essential 
rights. These groups would be nothing less 
than completely voluntary associations, based on 


contract, and with adequate provisions for seces- 
sion. 


aw and property 


As Byington remarks, Stirner gives but scant 
attention to the constructive aspects of his case 
though it has been well said that the best way 
of knowing what a slave will do when he breaks 
his chains is to await the actual event and see, 
Stirner then expects us each to be vigilant 
guardians of our own personalities, without un- 
due regard for the ideas of others, and to deny 
that attitude of hypocritical altruism which is 
after all, only another aspect of egoism. 
He calls us to allow an enlightened individual- 
ism to be the cornerstone of the society of the 
future. It is generally held that it was Sorel 
(“the philosopher of violence”) who first clearly 
demonstrated the tremendous social possibilities 
of a withdrawal of their labour by the workers 
But look at what Stirner was writing in 1845— i 


“The workers have at their disposal the 
most tremendous power ever known, and, if 
one day they decide to utilise it in a deter- 
mined manner, nothing will be able to resist 
them. All that is needed is a complete cessa- 
tion of work, arising from a belief that labour 
and its products are theirs by right, to be dis- 
posed of as they think fit.” 

Here was the essential psychological mood and 


major tactic of syndicalism being ex ou. 
hundred years ago. PRRs 


LUCY STERNE. (Trans. A.S. 
from L’Unique, Orleans, July iets. 
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SEAWEED SOLDIERS 


In the last issue of Freedom was reported the 
incident of 1,000 soldiers who walked off the 
troopship Fohan de Witt at Southampton and 
refused to sail on her to the Middle East, be- 
cause they said the conditions were too bad to 
be endured. The War Office has since made its 
investigations and declares that “after investiga- 
tion it was agreed that the accommodation was 
adequate and the menu most satisfactory”. If, 
however, we are able to give any credence to 
the complaints of the men, as published in a 
number of capitalist newspapers which have no 
interest at all in fostering disaffection, the con- 
ditions were in fact appallingly bad. We are 
left with two possible solutions. Either this is 
merely a face-saving statement, which theory is 
supported by the fact that the authorities decided 
not to use any disciplinary action against the 
men. Or the conditions on the Fohan de Witt 
were in fact those under which it has been 
customary for men to be sent abroad through- 
out the war. This is supported by a number 
of reports I have received from friends who have 
travelled in troopships to the Middle East, and 
who describe these vessels in terms reminiscent 
of the transportation ships which took the con- 
victs to Botany Bay in the bad old days. 

The condition of life in the army nowadays 
is shown by the number of demonstrations of 
various kinds which have occurred both in Eng- 
land and abroad since the war ended. Men, 
whether in uniform or out of it, do not go on 
strike or show discontent by direct action unless 
there is some fairly concrete reason for their 
actions, particularly in the Forces where any 
breach of discipline may land them in the 
Glasshouse for a few months or even years. They 
show their discontent because conditions are 
bad, and the uneasy consciences of the army 
authorities have been shown in recent days by 
the cautious way in which they have handled 
such demonstrations, rarely applying disciplin- 
ary action where a large number of men were 
involved. 

One of the most potent grievances among the 
men in all the services is of course the slowness 
of their demobilisation, and this is particularly 
marked in the many units where there is nothing 
left to do except drilling or some kind of com- 
pletely useless work invented by the moronic 
minds of N.C.O’s or junior officers. 


Gathering Leaves a Military 
Duty! 

This state of affairs is illustrated by the state- 
ment of a Labour M.P. (Mikardo), who spoke 
in the House of Commons on the 3rd December. 
According to the News Chronicle report: 

“He said there was widespread and deep 


discontent. It was essential that orders should 
seem to he intelligent. A soldier did not stop 


Ruling Class Fears Of 


Demobilisation 

The slowness in demobilisation which keeps 
sO many men in idleness is dictated partly by 
fear of risings among the starved people of 
Germany, partly by fear of a Russian attempt 
to push forward the frontiers of the East Euro- 
pean bloc. But there is no doubt that the most 
potent reason is the fear of mass unemployment 
and of the flooding of the labour market with 
large numbers of men who are both discontented 
and have still fresh in their memory all the anti- 
social teachings of violence which have been 
pumped into them during their army careers. 
The authorities are not at all confident of the 
monster they have created, and they would much 
prefer to have the unemployed safely under army 
discipline than that they should form a rallying 
point for popular discontent. No doubt in time we 
shall again see the ranks of soldiers replaced by 
the dole queues, the military bands broken up 
into groups of street musicions, but the ruling 
class hope this time to make it a gradual and 
innocuous process of wearing down to starvation 
conditions. 

For this reason they are still anxious to 
suppress any real independence of thought in the 
ranks of the forces. ‘The anarchist or even the 
socialist who speaks too loudly soon finds him- 
self the object of attention. The issue of the 
News Chronicle which contained the report just 
quoted, also printed the story of an almost in- 
credible interference with freedom of action in 
the R.A.F. 


A Scandalous Interference 
With Freedom 


A young aircraftsman at Grantham wrote a 
letter to the local newspaper, the Grantham 
Journal, criticising a church service on Remem- 
brance Day, which the men of the aircraft 
station were compelled to attend. The boy com- 
plained that “Church parades are almost sacri- 
lege”, that the service was used more to praise 
and pray for the mayor than as an occasion of 
remembrance, that “men on parade were largely 
watch-workers who had to return to duty and 
who had been working the evening before. To 
my knowledge there were no volunteers.” 

After publication, the editor of the paper was 
visited by two R.A.F. corporals with a letter 
from a flight-lieutenant demanding the original 
of the aircraftsman’s letter. He refused, and 
was then visited by the police. Again he re- 
fused to hand over the letter. 

“On Tuesday a sergeant and corporal of 
the R.A.F. police came to my office with the 
aircraftsman who had written the letter. They 
said he had come to ask for the letter. I told 
them I would speak to him alone and they 
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Attracting The ‘Educated 
Man” 


The other day Captain Bellenger, Under- 
Secretary for War, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the War Office was engaged on plans 
for making the army “attractive for any educated 
man”. This might, at first sight, seem to indi- 
cate a wide reversal of practice and outlook. 
But a moment’s consideration of what we mean 
by an “educated man” will show that it is 
nothing of the kind. What anarchists mean by 
education and what the leaders of the state mean 
are two very different things. A boy educated 
in a free school would obviously be poor material 
for any army, but the so-called education of the 
state school is aimed at nothing so much as 
making a man capable of entering the army. 
Understanding a few marching orders might 
have been enough for the old footslogging army, 
but the modernised and mechanised army re- 
quires certain forms of mechanical (in more than 
one sense) knowledge, which the ‘vocational’ 
training now being introduced into the schools 
will foster. 

State education, to-day more than ever, en- 
deavours to produce, not freedom of thought, 
but specialised mechanics who can read forms 
and newspapers and who are sufficiently con- 
ditioned to the obedience of orders to provide 
the minimum disciplinary problem to the army 
authorities. That is why there is so much em- 
phasis on literacy and education in the army. 
An illiterate man who enters the Forces has to 
be taught to read and write as soon as possible, 
for, as Tony Gibson pointed out in the last issue 
of Freedom, a man who cannot read his calling 
up papers is liable to think a little too freely and 
become a danger to the state. This principle of 
literacy goes very far in the army, but the fact 
that the literate are not necessarily the intelligent 
is shown by the fact that one bunch of men, 
marked down by the “literate” army authorities 
as “illiterate”, turned out on reaching their 
unit to be native-speaking Welshmen who could 
read and write their own language perfectly well. 

This insistance on literacy and the compulsory 
attendance of dull A.B.C.A. lectures shows the 
value of authoritarian education to the army. 
Teachers are said to be required urgently in the 
elementary schools, and at many places classes 
of 50 children are customary, but teachers who 
happen to be in the Army Education Corps are 
not being sent out under the B scheme of demob- 
ilisation. Indeed, a friend of mine, aged 38, has 
been told that he may even be kept later than 
the rest of his demobilisation group, because 
“education” has become a necessity in the army. 
The obvious reason is that the “literate” man 
can always be expected to understand how to 
obey orders, while there’s no- knowing what these 
damned illiterates may decide to do, They may 
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The policy of the Labour Government arid Mr, 
J. J. Lawson (War Minister) is so blatantly 
shocking that it demands some decidedly out- 
spoken words in answer to their ambiguous and 
callous attitude to a general amnesty for jailed 
servicemen, political prisoners and conscientious 
objectors. 

We do not call for a general amnesty for war 
prisoners in British camps because of sentiment, 
or as an expression of good grace. Nor should 
our policy be confused with the now familiar 
tactics of the Communist Party, who use such 
examples of brutality and injustice as a means 
of gaining political ends. The anarchist ap- 
proaches such instances of obvious injustice from 
the background of simple but at the same time 
fundamental principles. The prisons and deten- 
tion barracks are crowded with people who, be- 
cause they have taken action which they believe 
to be natural and right, have clashed with the 
restrictive laws of a war-making government. 
The politicians possess the weapons of the 
courts, prison and policemen; the soldier or 
civilian who refuses to obey inevitably finds him- 
self in the prison or glasshouse. The govern- 
ment’s policy of ‘might is right’ clashes, very 
severely with the anarchist philosophy of free- 


dom. 


Stolen Fruits 


On military detention barracks we are unfor- 
tunately able to speak with inside knowledge. 
Our comrades Albert Meltzer and John Olday 
are now lying in the notorious Stakehill barracks 
serving sentences of one year and two years re- 
spectively. Both are intelligent and honest men 
who, as their records show, are anti-fascist to 
the backbone. Those who have any knowledge 
of our comrades will be unlikely to disagree that 
their crime is that they ‘appropriated freedom’, 
of which the government claims a_ sealed 
monopoly. 

The Tory-dominated government at the end 
of the 1914-1918 war granted a general amnesty 
for servicemen within one month, but the Labour 
government in 1945 now reduces the sentences 
in some cases, and proposes to keep decent men 
locked up for long periods. 


The Cynics 


The purely physical argument of the service 
men is overwhelming. These men, under the 
threats of the National Service Acts and the 
pressure of hate propaganda, were torn from 
their homes and friendly surroundings and sud- 
denly thrust into the hard hands of the service 
disciplinarians. These men experienced bitter 
and bloody warfare in Africa, France, Burma 
and Germany. As the war dragged on it was 
to be expected that dissatisfaction and cynicism 
should take hold of these young conscripts, es- 
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1s shown by the number of demonstrations of 
various kinds which have occurred both in Eng- 
land and abroad since the war ended. Men, 
whether in uniform or out of it, do not go on 
strike or show discontent by direct action unless 
there is some fairly concrete reason for their 
actions, particularly in the Forces where any 
breach of discipline may land them in the 
Glasshouse for a few months or even years. They 
show their discontent because conditions are 
bad, and the uneasy consciences of the army 
authorities have been shown in recent days by 
the cautious way in which they have handled 
such demonstrations, rarely applying disciplin- 
ary action where a large number of men were 
involved. 

One of the most potent grievances among the 
men in all the services is of course the slowness 
of their demobilisation, and this is particularly 
marked in the many units where there is nothing 
left to do except drilling or some kind of com- 
pletely useless work invented by the moronic 
minds of N.C.O’s or junior officers. 


Gathering Leaves a Military 
Duty! 


This state of affairs is illustrated by the state- 
ment of a Labour M.P. (Mikardo), who spoke 
in the House of Commons on the 3rd December. 
According to the News Chronicle report: 

“Fe said there was widespread and deep 
discontent. It was essential that orders should 
seem to be intelligent. A soldier did not stop 
thinking when he put on uniform. 

He quoted letters from serving soldiers. 
One from a man on the Baltic coast said that 
they had to parade at 8.15 and 9.15 a.m. with 
nothing to do. So it was a case of picking up 
papers and cleaning windows every day be- 
cause of the spray, and above all, keeping the 
beach clean and tidy by picking up wood and 
seaweed. 

They also had to pick up leaves. At 
12 p.m. one day the R.S.M. inspected the 
beach and saw a piece of seaweed and threat- 
ened to put a man on charge for not doing his 
duty. 

I suppose, said the letter, he did not have 
the intelligence to know that the waves 
brought it in, and that he did not know that 
leaves will not stop falling even for the 11th 
Armoured Division . . . 

Lt. Herbert Hughes (Lab. Wolverhampton, 
W.) said that prisoners of war with long ser- 
vice were put back into the Forces and put 
through the most elementary routine of rifle 
drill and spit and polish by N.C.O’s many 
years their junior.” 
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socialist who speaks too loudly soon finds him- 
self the object of attention. The issue of the 
News Chronicle which contained the report just 
quoted, also printed the story of an almost in- 
credible interference with freedom of action in 
the R.A.F. 


A Scandalous Interference 
With Freedom 


A young aircraftsman at Grantham wrote a 
letter to the local newspaper, the Grantham 
Fournal, criticising a church service on Remem- 
brance Day, which the men of the aircraft 
station were compelled to attend. ‘The boy com- 
plained that ‘“‘Church parades are almost sacri- 
lege”, that the service was used more to praise 
and pray for the mayor than as an occasion of 
remembrance, that “men on parade were largely 
watch-workers who had to return to duty and 
who had been working the evening before. To 
my knowledge there were no volunteers.” 

After publication, the editor of the paper was 
visited by two R.A.F. corporals with a letter 
from a flight-lieutenant demanding the original 
of the aircraftsman’s letter. He refused, and 
was then visited by the police. Again he re- 
fused to hand over the letter. 

“On Tuesday a sergeant and corporal of 
the R.A.F. police came to my office with the 
aircraftsman who had written the letter. They 
said he had come to ask for the letter. I told 
them I would speak to him alone and they 
left the room. I found that Isaac, who has 
been in the R.A.F. for 18 months, was ob- 
viously terrified and his knowledge of King’s 
Regulations appeared to be nil. 

I told him nothing would induce me to give 
up the letter unless he wished it, and I told 
him he had nothing to fear. But he remained 
terrified and was afraid to return to St. Vin- 
cent’s without the letter. Those were his 
orders and I could do nothing but return the 
letter. 

I understand that a notice now appears at 
St. Vincent’s saying that letters must not be 
sent to newspapers without the consent of the 
C.O. This was the Service man’s opinion of 
a public church service and I consider a vital 
principle“ of free speech is involved .. . 

When I saw the boy he said he had been 
questioned for three hours and that all his 
personal belongings had been turned inside 
out. He said it made him feel like a fifth 
columnist.” 

This is only one example of the kind of super- 
vision of the expression of opinion that goes on 
throughout the services. No thought at all, for 
preference, and if that cannot be obtained, then 
as complete uniformity of thought as possible! 
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ditioned to the obedience of orders to provide 
the minimum disciplinary problem to the army 
authorities. That is why there is so much em- 
phasis on literacy and education in the army. 
An illiterate man who enters the Forces has to 
be taught to read and write as soon as possible, 
for, as Tony Gibson pointed out in the last issue 
of Freedom, a man who cannot read his calling 
up papers is liable to think a little too freely and 
become a danger to the state. This principle of 
literacy goes very far in the army, but the fact 
that the literate are not necessarily the intelligent 
is shown by the fact that one bunch of men, 
marked down by the “literate” army authorities 
as “illiterate”, turned out on reaching their 
unit to be native-speaking Welshmen who could 
read and write their own language perfectly well. 

This insistance on literacy and the compulsory 
attendance of dull A.B.C.A. lectures shows the 
value of authoritarian education to the army. 
Teachers are said to be required urgently in the 
elementary schools, and at many places classes 
of 50 children are customary, but teachers who 
happen to be in the Army Education Corps are 
not being sent out under the B scheme of demob- 
ilisation. Indeed, a friend of mine, aged 38, has 
been told that he may even be kept later than 
the rest of his demobilisation group, because 
“education” has become a necessity in the army. 
The obvious reason is that the “literate”? man 
can always be expected to understand how to 
obey orders, while there’s no-knowing what these 
damned illiterates may decide to do. They may 


even think for themselves—and how can an army 


be run on freedom of thought? 
GEORGE WOODCOCK, 


MESSAGE FROM PORTUGAL 


Since 1926 the Confederation of Labour has 
lived clandestinely undergong the worst persecu- 
tions at the hands of the fascist authorities. 
This organization, it should be mentioned, 
adheres to the International Working Man’s 
Association and is influenced by the Anarchist 
ideology. Its headquarters were attacked, looted 
and then closed down. Similar the printing 
works for its daily newspaper Batalha were 
looted and destroyed. 

Later, in 1934, because of the laws of the 
fascist corporations all the free syndicates, 
including the C.G.T., were closed down. The 
most active leaders of our confederation were 
imprisoned, beaten and killed. Many died in 





the concentration Camp of Tarrafal in Cape 
Verde islands. 

But though these persecutions persist, the 
C.G.T. still lives and sends you its libertarian 
greetings. 

The General Confederation of Labour. Portugal. . 


Stolen Fruits 

On military detention barracks we are unfor- 
tunately able to speak with inside knowledge, 
Our comrades Albert Meltzer and John Olday 
are now lying in the notorious Stakehill barracks 
serving sentences of one year and two years re- 
spectively. Both are intelligent and honest men 
who, as their records show, are anti-fascist to 
the backbone. ‘Those who have any knowledge 
of our comrades will be unlikely to disagree that 
their crime is that they ‘appropriated freedom’, 
of which the government claims a_ sealed 
monopoly. 

The Tory-dominated government at the end 
of the 1914-1918 war granted a general amnesty 
for servicemen within one month, but the Labour 
government in 1945 now reduces the sentences 
in some cases, and proposes to keep decent men 
locked up for long periods. 


The Cynics 


The purely physical argument of the service 
men is overwhelming. ‘These men, under the 
threats of the National Service Acts and the 
pressure of hate propaganda, were torn from 
their homes and friendly surroundings and sud- 
denly thrust into the hard hands of the service 
disciplinarians. These men experienced bitter 
and bloody warfare in Africa, France, Burma 
and Germany. As the war dragged on it was 
to be expected that dissatisfaction and cynicism 
should take hold of these young conscripts, es- 
pecially after the disgusting intervention in 
Greece and Java, and the subsequent farcical 
“liberations”. The bitter experiences of total 
war stimulated political consciousness amongst 
servicemen. This awakening in many men 
brought a complete loss of faith in the govern- 
ment and the intentions of politicians and the 
ruling class. Many refused to give up their 
lives or their freedom to such doubtful ends, 
This type of military offender, who took the 
only course open, was to be met in the prisons 
throughout the war. 


The Humanists 


A great number of service ‘criminals’ came 
from those who, under the strains and hardships 
of war, thought of their families and friends at 
home undergoing the stresses of bombing and 
war suffering. Family ties are strengthened in 
times of danger, and what could be more natural 
than that these boys should return to their own 
homes to comfort and be comforted? 

Others, because they lost their nerve in the 
hell of bombardment, because they could not 
stand army life, and for scores of other under- 
standable reasons selected the ‘crooked’ road to 
freedom. Many of them have been hounded down 





SAFER TO BE A POLITICIAN 


The football correspondent of the News 
Chronicle ended his account of the match be- 
tween the Russian team and Chelsea with the 
comment: “I would like to add that throughout 
the game there was not a single free-kick for 
dirty play.” 

The footballers have obviously set an example 


to the politicians. 
Forward, 17/11/45. 





Through the Press 





BRITISH SOLDIERS AGAINST 
INTERVENTION 


RUHR MINERS SHOWED 
THE WAY 





JOLLY DECENT OF HIM! 


Admitting that he felt a little uneasy when he 
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SAFER TO BE A POLITICIAN 


The football correspondent of the News 
Chronicle ended his account of the match be- 
tween the Russian team and Chelsea with the 
comment: “I would like to add that throughout 
the game there was not a single free-kick for 
dirty play.” 

The footballers have obviously set an example 


to the politicians. 
Forward, 17/11/45. 


Have they? 
* 
Allegations of unsport- 
ing behaviour by the 
Arsenal team in their 


game with Dynamo, said 
by Moscow radio to have 
come from Mr. Yahushin, 
the Moscow club’s trainer, 
and suggestions that Rus- 
sian players were struck, 
have astonished football 
officials in London. It is 
expected that the Arsenal Club will make a 
statement. ‘The press department of the Soviet 
Embassy has also been approached on the 
subject. 


The incident which resulted in Semichastny, 
the Dynamo captain, receiving a black eye oc- 
curred in a collision with Rooke, the Fulham 
centre forward, who received a deep gash in the 
back of the head. 

Manchester Guardian, 24/11/45. 


COST OF WAR 


How large have been Russia’s casualties in this 
war? So far, no total casualty figures have 
been released by the Soviet Government. 
Meanwhile, the Paris Institute for Research of 
the Soviet Economy has published its own esti- 
mates. The Institute puts the number of Rus- 
sia’s dead alone at about 17,000,000. Of these, 
the Institute says, 7,000,000 have been military 
casualties—soldiers killed in battle or who died 
from wounds. Russian civilian casualties would 
thus be greater than her strictly military losses, 
Five million civilians are stated to have been 
killed and another 5,000,000 to have died from 
cold, starvation, or during deportation by Ger- 
mans. The number of wounded soldiers is 
given at 11,500,000. 


Thus the U.S.S.R. has lost about 10 per cent. 
of its pre-war population, according to this 
source. To grasp the magnitude of such blood- 
letting, one only need to try to imagine the con- 
dition of the British nation if it had lost, say, 
4,000,000 men in dead alone. I do not know 
on what data the Paris Institute has based its 
estimates, but I suppose it is not very far off 
the mark. 





The Observer, 2/12/45. 





Through the Press 





BRITISH SOLDIERS AGAINST 
INTERVENTION 


The Labour Government is losing favour with 
the troops over intervention in Indonesia. 

British forces in Java are up against a popu- 
lation of 42,000,000. ‘To beat down the freedom 
movement there would strain our total resources 
in the East. Troops are complaining that they 
did not enlist to suppress freedom movements, 
and have no desire to see their release delayed 
for that purpose. 

The fight there is for Dutch Imperial inter- 
ests and for British rubber interests. Our boys 
are being used to suppress anti-Fascist people 
who resisted the Japs. 

Reveille, 1/12/45. 


NO UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 
HIM 


When Fiorello la Guardia gives up his job 
as Mayor of New York on January 1 he will 
step into a new job that will bring him an 
income of £25,000 a year for 15 minutes’ work 
a week. 

He will sign a contract with the American 
Broadcasting Company for a series of 15- 
minute talks every Sunday to the whole nation. 

Evening Times, 3/12/45. 


Stink Weed as the Industrial Worker un- 
kindly calls him, is doing well for himself. 


TWISTING THE WOLF'S 
TAIL 


The Russians, as might have been expected, 
are getting excited about the recent auction of 
German Embassy property in London. An 
article in Pravda talks of “the wolf’s tail of 
German Fascism in England.” 

It is therefore interesting to learn, from the 
Ministry of Works, that this sale was undertaken 
by the Government “as trustees for the four 
Powers.” One wonders how the Russians will 
take the news that they are entitled to one 
quarter of the £500 paid for “the image of the 
wolf’s head” by Captain Gordon Canning. If 
they are wise they will pocket the cheque, 
echoing the remark made by the Emperor Ves- 
pasian of money from another source, “At least 
this does not smell.” 

Editorial, Manchester Guardian, 4/12/42. 


RUHR MINERS SHOWED 
THE WAY 


Mr. Will Lawther is 
reported as saying that 
he will not advise 
British miners to give 
even sixpence towards 
helping their fellow- 
workers in the Ruhr 
rebuild their unions. 

I would be interested 
to know whether, in 
1926, Mr. Lawther 
thought of advising 
the British miners not 
to take the many sixpences resulting from the 
collections taken up by the workers of the Ruhr 
to help their comrades in Britain during the 
bleak days of the General Strike. 

Letter in Tribune, 7/12/45. 


SHARE YOUR HOUSE! 


General Eisenhower has received from the 
Scottish people “as a token of their esteem and 
gratitude”’ a top flat in one of Scotland’s historic 
castles—Culzean Castle, Ayrshire. 

The main block of the castle, containing state 
rooms, banqueting hall, and armoury, will be 
open to the public. The top flat, which has 
separate access and lift, will be made self-con- 
tained, with full furniture and permanent staff 
for the use of General Eisenhower or his guests. 
While in residence the General will have the use 
of 2,000 acres of shooting. 

A public appeal is to be issued to Scots at 
home and abroad and others to help to maintain 
the castle. 





Manchester Guardian, 26/11/45. 


British soldiers who have served under 
Eisenhower don’t get any “esteem and 
gratitude”; they don’t even get a roof over 
their heads in many cases. 


SYMBOLIC 


Lord Louis Mountbatten is expected to-day in 
Saigon, Indo-China, where he will formally re- 
ceive the sword of Field-marshal Count Terau- 
chi, former Japanese commander in the southern 
(S.E.A.C.) area. 


News Chronicle, 30/11/45. 
Lord Mountbatten has not merely inherited 
the Japanese sword but the whole policy of 
Japanese imperialism. 


JOLLY DECENT OF HIM! 


Admitting that he felt a little uneasy when he 
saw from the train huge dumps of surplus stores 
at the mercy of the weather, Mr. Ellis Smith, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, 
promised last night that the dumps would be 
surveyed from time to time. 

News Chronicle, 5/12/45. 


M'LUD'S ETHICS 


A warrant officer petitioning for a divorce at 
Bristol Assizes yesterday said: “I found him 
sitting at the table drinking tea. I said: ‘So 
you are the yellow rat who has been seducing 
the wife of a soldier who was thousands of miles 
away. I smacked his face several times and 
said: ‘Get out you yellow rat and fight’.” 

Mr. Justice Charles: I think that seems to be 
a very satisfactory performance. You acted 
extremely well.” 

News Chronicle, 4/12/45. 


PRIORITY No. | 


Ware AR Brigadier Maclean ask- 
[eX Aen “4x, ed the hon. Member for 
nOrs a ene ZAS West Walthamstow, as 
Zo p Chairman of the Kitchen 


Wisi (69D. hether he 

Nrepy Committee, whether 

E SS ANN, will arrange for adequate 

\ wee supplies of Morecambe 
\ ws\— Bay shrimps to be made 

available in the dining- 

room of the House. 

Mr. McEntee: In our 
endeavour to anticipate Members’ wishes we 
have already sent the following letter dated 30th 
Nocember, 1945, to our supplier at Morecambe 
Bay. 

“Dear Sir, 

Would it be possible for you to increase sup- 
plies of Shrimps. They are proving extremely 
popular, and I find it impossible to any way 
to meet the demand. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) MANAGER.” 


Hansard, 4/12/45. 


DIGGING THEIR OWN 
GRAVES 


Six Barrow-in-Furness grave diggers are on 
unofficial strike for 2d. an hour and extra for 
working in the rain. © 

In the words of one of them, they were being 
“worked to death” in the cemetery. 

News Chronicle, 5/12/45. 
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We await his reply. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 15th DECEMBER, 1948. 





(ED SOLDIERS 


Ruling Class Fears Of 


Demobilisation 

The slowness in demobilisation which keeps 
s0 many men in idleness is dictated partly by 
fear of risings among the starved people of 
Germany, partly by fear of a Russian attempt 
to push forward the frontiers of the East Euro- 
pean bloc. But there is no doubt that the most 
potent reason is the fear of mass unemployment 
and of the flooding of the labour market with 
large numbers of men who are both discontented 
and have still fresh in their memory all the anti- 
social teachings of violence which have been 
pumped into them during their army careers. 
The authorities are not at all confident of the 
monster they have created, and they would much 
prefer to have the unemployed safely under army 
discipline than that they should form a rallying 
point for popular discontent. No doubt in time we 
shall again see the ranks of soldiers replaced by 
the dole queues, the military bands broken up 
into groups of street musicions, but the ruling 
class hope this time to make it a gradual and 
innocuous process of wearing down to starvation 
conditions. 

For this reason they are still anxious to 
suppress any real independence of thought in the 
ranks of the forces. The anarchist or even the 
socialist who speaks too loudly soon finds him- 
self the object of attention. ‘The issue of the 
News Chronicle which contained the report just 
quoted, also printed the story of an almost in- 
credible interference with freedom of action in 
the R.A.F. 


A Scandalous Interference 
With Freedom 


A young aircraftsman at Grantham wrote a 
letter to the local newspaper, the Grantham 
Journal, criticising a church service on Remem- 
brance Day, which the men of the aircraft 
station were compelled to attend. The boy com- 
plained that “Church parades are almost sacri- 
lege”, that the service was used more to praise 
and pray for the mayor than as an occasion of 
remembrance, that ‘“‘men on parade were largely 
watch-workers who had to return to duty and 
who had been working the evening before. To 
my knowledge there were no volunteers.” 

After publication, the editor of the paper was 
visited by two R.A.F. corporals with a letter 
from a flight-lieutenant demanding the original 
of the aircraftsman’s letter. He refused, and 
was then visited by the police. Again he re- 
fused to hand over the letter. 

“On Tuesday a sergeant and corporal of 
the R.A.F. police came to my office with the 
aircraftsman who had written the letter. They 
said he had come to ask for the letter. I told 
them I would speak to him alone and they 
left the room, I found that Isaac, who has 


Attracting The “Educated 
Man” 


The other day Captain Bellenger, Under- 
Secretary for War, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that the War Office was engaged on plans 
for making the army “attractive for any educated 
man”. This might, at first sight, seem to indi- 
cate a wide reversal of practice and outlook. 
But a moment’s consideration of what we mean 
by an “educated man” will show that it is 
nothing of the kind. What anarchists mean by 
education and what the leaders of the state mean 
are two very different things. A boy educated 
in a free school would obviously be poor material 
for any army, but the so-called education of the 
state school is aimed at nothing so much as 
making a man capable of entering the army. 
Understanding a few marching orders might 
have been enough for the old footslogging army, 
but the modernised and mechanised army re- 
quires certain forms of mechanicat (in more than 
one sense) knowledge, which the ‘‘vocational” 
training now being introduced into the schools 
will foster. 

State education, to-day more than ever, en- 
deavours to produce, not freedom of thought, 
but specialised mechanics who can read forms 
and newspapers and who are sufficiently con- 
ditioned to the obedience of orders to provide 
the minimum disciplinary problem to the army 
authorities. That is why there is so much em- 
phasis on literacy and education in the army. 
An illiterate man who enters the Forces has to 
be taught to read and write as soon as possible, 
for, as Tony Gibson pointed out in the last issue 
of Freedom, a man who cannot read his calling 
up papers is liable to think a little too freely and 
become a danger to the state. This principle of 
literacy goes very far in the army, but the fact 
that the literate are not necessarily the intelligent 
is shown by the fact that one bunch of men, 
marked down by the “literate” army authorities 
as “illiterate”, turned out on reaching their 
unit to be native-speaking Welshmen who could 
read and write their own language perfectly well. 

This insistance on literacy and the compulsory 
attendance of dull A.B.C.A. lectures shows the 
value of authoritarian education to the army. 
Teachers are said to be required urgently in the 
elementary schools, and at many places classes 
of 50 children are customary, but teachers who 
happen to be in the Army Education Corps are 
not being sent out under the B scheme of demob- 
ilisation. Indeed, a friend of mine, aged 38, has 
been told that he may even be kept later than 
the rest of his demobilisation group, because 
“education” has become a necessity in the army. 
The obvious reason is that the “literate” man 
can always be expected to understand how to 
obey orders, while there’s no-knowing what these 
damned illiterates may decide to do. They may 
even think for themselves—and how can an army 





These Convicts 


The policy of the Labour Government arid Mr. 
J. J. Lawson (War Minister) is so blatantly 
shocking that it demands some decidedly out- 
spoken words in answer to their ambiguous and 
callous attitude to a general amnesty for jailed 
servicemen, political prisoners and conscientious 
objectors. 

We do not call for a general amnesty for war 
prisoners in British camps because of sentiment, 
or as an expression of good grace. Nor should 
our policy be confused with the now familiar 
tactics of the Communist Party, who use such 
examples of brutality and injustice as a means 
of gaining political ends. The anarchist ap- 
proaches such instances of obvious injustice from 
the background of simple but at the same time 
fundamental principles. The prisons and deten- 
tion barracks are crowded with people who, be- 
cause they have taken action which they believe 
to be natural and right, have clashed with the 
restrictive laws of a war-making government. 
The politicians possess the weapons of the 
courts, prison and policemen; the soldier or 
civilian who refuses to obey inevitably finds him- 
self in the prison or glasshouse. The govern- 
ment’s policy of ‘might is right’ clashes, very 
severely with the anarchist philosophy of free- 


dom. 


Stolen Fruits 


On military detention barracks we are unfor- 
tunately able to speak with inside knowledge. 
Our comrades Albert Meltzer and John Olday 
are now lying in the notorious Stakehill barracks 
serving sentences of one year and two years re- 
spectively. Both are intelligent and honest men 
who, as their records show, are anti-fascist to 
the backbone. Those who have any knowledge 
of our comrades will be unlikely to disagree that 
their crime is that they ‘appropriated freedom’, 
of which the government claims a_ sealed 
monopoly. 

The Tory-dominated government at the end 
of the 1914-1918 war granted a general amnesty 
for servicemen within one month, but the Labour 
government in 1945 now reduces the sentences 
in some cases, and proposes to keep decent men 
locked up for long periods. 


The Cynics 


The purely physical argument of the service 
men is overwhelming. These men, under the 
threats of the National Service Acts and the 
pressure of hate propaganda, were torn from 
their homes and friendly surroundings and sud- 
denly thrust into the hard hands of the service 
disciplinarians. These men experienced bitter 
and bloody warfare in Africa, France, Burma 
and Germany. As the war dragged on it was 
to be expected that dissatisfaction and cynicism 
should take hold of these young conscripts, es- 
pecially after the disgusting intervention in 


and sent to penal servitude for three, four, five 
and six years. They drag out the weary months 
inside the cold cells of the British prisons whilé 
outside those walls, profiteers grow fat in the 
black markets, and the war-mongers grow rich 
in their murderous business. The politicians, 
with those schemers for whom they speak, are 
relegated to the House of Lords and the com- 
pany director’s chair, as a punishment for their 
‘mistakes’ which dragged the country into war, 
while the servicemen who ‘fail’ are jailed for 
four years for being seven days adrift. 


The Aesthetic 


The case for the war resister and conscientious 
objector is as strong. Men and women of the 
highest intelligence and integrity have refused 
to surrender their principles to public opinion or 
repeated punishments. Every day for the dura- 
tion of the war they have withstood the sneers 
of their fellows and the insidious propaganda of 
the politicians and militarists. 

If mankind is to survive the consequences of 
its own insanity it must listen to the war resisters 
of to-day. These few have carried with them 
the little sanity that survived the madness of 
the past six years. From their convictions will 
spring the foundations essential for the estab- 
lishment of primary rights for mankind. The 
politicians have thrown the war resisters in jail; 
a number of them are still there because it suits 
the unjust ends of the rulers to keep them there. 
The people in their own interest have the ability 
to release them. History has shown a thousand 
times the futility and stupidity of war. It de- 
fies common sense and decency, it destroys free- 
dom and co-operation, and in this enlightened 
age the prison still holds people who should be 


free. 
Ambassadors Of Peace 


The representatives of the United Nations met 
at San Francisco and adopted the United 
Nations Charter on June 26th last. The follow- 
ing extract from that charter is extremely rele- 
vant here: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and). . 

“to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and _ small, 
OT cas 

“to promote social progress and_ better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and for 
those ends, 

“to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbours.” 


If there was any sincerity behind this charter 
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A Scandalous Interference 
With Freedom 


A young aircraftsman at Grantham wrote a 
iter to the local newspaper, the Grantham 
marnal, criticising a church service on Remem- 
ance Day, which the men of the aircraft 
ation were compelled to attend. The boy com- 
ained that “Church parades are almost sacri- 
ge”, that the service was used more to praise 
id pray for the mayor than as an occasion of 
membrance, that “men on parade were largely 
atch-workers who had to return to duty and 
ho had been working the evening before. To 
y knowledge there were no volunteers.” 
After publication, the editor of the paper was 
sited by two R.A.F. corporals with a letter 
om a flight-lieutenant demanding the original 
the aircraftsman’s letter. He refused, and 
as then visited by the police. Again he re- 
ised to hand over the letter. 

“On Tuesday a sergeant and corporal of 
the R.A.F. police came to my office with the 
aircraftsman who had written the letter. They 
said he had come to ask for the letter. I told 
them I would speak to him alone and they 
left the room. I found that Isaac, who has 
been in the R.A.F. for 18 months, was ob- 
viously terrified and his knowledge of King’s 
Regulations appeared to be nil. 

I told him nothing would induce me to give 
up the letter unless he wished it, and I told 
him he had nothing to fear. But he remained 
terrified and was afraid to return to St. Vin- 
cent’s without the letter. Those were his 
orders and I could do nothing but return the 
letter. 

I understand that a notice now appears at 
St. Vincent’s saying that letters must not be 
sent to newspapers without the consent of the 
C.O. This was the Service man’s opinion of 
a public church service and I consider a vital 
principle of free speech is involved pats 

When I saw the boy he said he had been 
questioned for three hours and that all his 
personal belongings had been turned inside 
out. He said it made him feel like a fifth 
columnist.” 

This is only one example of the kind of super- 
ision of the expression of opinion that goes on 
nroughout the services. No thought at all, for 
reference, and if that cannot be obtained, then 
s complete uniformity of thought as possible! 


be taught to read and write as soon as possible, 
for, as Tony Gibson pointed out in the last issue 
of Freedom, a man who cannot read his calling 
up papers is liable to think a little too freely and 
become a danger to the state. This principle of 
literacy goes very far in the army, but the fact 
that the literate are not necessarily the intelligent 
is shown by the fact that one bunch of men, 
marked down by the “‘literate” army authorities 
as “‘illiterate”, turned out on reaching their 
unit to be native-speaking Welshmen who could 
read and write their own language perfectly well. 

This insistance on literacy and the compulsory 
attendance of dull A.B.C.A. lectures shows the 
value of authoritarian education to the army. 
Teachers are said to be required urgently in the 
elementary schools, and at many places classes 
of 50 children are customary, but teachers who 
happen to be in the Army Education Corps are 
not being sent out under the B scheme of demob- 
ilisation. Indeed, a friend of mine, aged 38, has 
been told that he may even be kept later than 
the rest of his demobilisation group, because 
“education” has become a necessity in the army. 
The obvious reason is that the “literate” man 
can always be expected to understand how to 
obey orders, while there’s no-knowing what these 
damned illiterates may decide to do. They may 


even think for themselves—and how can an army 


be run on freedom of thought? 
GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


MESSAGE FROM PORTUGAL 


Since 1926 the Confederation of Labour has 
lived clandestinely undergong the worst persecu- 
tions at the hands of the fascist authorities. 
This organization, it should be mentioned, 
adheres to the International Working Man’s 
Association and is influenced by the Anarchist 
ideology. Its headquarters were attacked, looted 
and then closed down. Similar the printing 
works for its daily newspaper Batalha were 
looted and destroyed. 

Later, in 1934, because of the laws of the 
fascist corporations all the free syndicates, 
including the C.G.T., were closed. down. The 
most active leaders of our confederation were 
imprisoned, beaten and killed. Many died in 


the concentration Camp of Tarrafal in Cape 
Verde islands. 

But though these persecutions persist, the 
C.G.T. still lives and sends you its libertarian 
greetings. 

The General Confederation of Labour. Portugal. . 


serving sentences of one year and two years re- 
spectively. Both are intelligent and honest men 
who, as their records show, are anti-fascist to 
the backbone. Those who have any knowledge 
of our comrades will be unlikely to disagree that 
their crime is that they ‘appropriated freedom’, 
of which the government claims a_ sealed 
monopoly. 

The Tory-dominated government at the end 
of the 1914-1918 war granted a general amnesty 
for servicemen within one month, but the Labour 
government in 1945 now reduces the sentences 
in some cases, and proposes to keep decent men 
locked up for long periods. 


The Cynics 


The purely physical argument of the service 
men is overwhelming. These men, under the 
threats of the National Service Acts and the 
pressure of hate propaganda, were torn from 
their homes and friendly surroundings and sud- 
denly thrust into the hard hands of the service 
disciplinarians. These men experienced bitter 
and bloody warfare in Africa, France, Burma 
and Germany. As the war dragged on it was 
to be expected that dissatisfaction and cynicism 
should take hold of these young conscripts, es- 
pecially after the disgusting intervention in 
Greece and Java, and the subsequent farcical 
“Jiberations”. The bitter experiences of total 
war stimulated political consciousness amongst 
servicemen. This awakening in many men 
brought a complete loss of faith in the govern- 
ment and the intentions of politicians and the 
ruling class. Many refused to give up their 
lives or their freedom to such doubtful ends. 
This type of military offender, who took the 
only course open, was to be met in the prisons 
throughout the war. 


The Humanists 


A great number of service ‘criminals’ came 
from those who, under the strains and hardships 
of war, thought of their families and friends at 
home undergoing the stresses ef bombing and 
war suffering. Family ties are strengthened in 
times of danger, and what could be more natural 
than that these boys should return to their own 
homes to comfort and be comforted? 

Others, because they lost their nerve in the 
hell of bombardment, because they could not 
stand army life, and for scores of other under- 
standable reasons selected the ‘crooked’ road to 
freedom. Many of them have been hounded down 
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times the futility and stupidity of war. It de- 
fies common sense and decency, it destroys free- 
dom and co-operation, and in this enlightened 
age the prison still holds people who should be 


free. 
Ambassadors Of Peace 


The representatives of the United Nations met 
at San Francisco and adopted the United 
Nations Charter on June 26th last. The follow- 
ing extract from that charter is extremely rele- 
vant here: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and... 

_ “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 

rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 

person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and _ small, 

BEI gees 

“to promote social progress and_ better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and for 
those ends, 

“to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbours.” 
If there was any sincerity behind this charter 

the people who have resisted the war and the 
riachine of war should be too valuable to hold 
behind bars. 

If the state persists in these infamies against 
intelligence and devotion, then the structure of 
society, beginning with the prisons and detention 
barracks, should be torn down piece by piece. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS. 


REPRESSION IN SPAIN 


Sigfrido Catala, formerly secretary-general of 
the Spanish Trade Union Confederation, has 
been reprieved by General Franco and the death 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment. 

As we go to Press it is reported that: 

“Five sentences of death and 34 of periods 
of imprisonment varying from four to 30 years 
were demanded by a Spanish court martial 
at Cadiz yesterday for 39 Communists and 

Anarchists. 

The defendants were charged with ‘sub- 
versive activities, conspiracy, incitement to 
rebellion and assistance to law-breakers’.” 
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3RITISH SOLDIERS AGAINST 
NTERVENTION 


The Labour Government is losing favour with 
he troops over intervention in Indonesia. 

British forces in Java are up against a popu- 
ation of 42,000,000, ‘To beat down the freedom 
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RUHR MINERS SHOWED 
THE WAY 


Mr, Will Lawther is 
reported as saying that 
he will not advise 
British miners to give 
even sixpence towards 
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JOLLY DECENT OF HIM! 


Admitting that he felt a little uneasy when he 
saw from the train huge dumps of surplus stores 
at the mercy of the weather, Mr. Ellis Smith, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of ‘Trade, 
promised last night that the dumps would be 
surveyed from time to time. 

News Chronicle, 5/12/45. 





GREYHOUND COMPANY 
PAYS 45 PER CENT. 


A jump in profits from 
£50,102 to £87,635 is 
shown in the report for 
the past year of the Shaw- 
field Greyhound Racing 
Company. 

Shareholders have ak 
ready received an interim 
dividend of 20 per cent. 
and they will now receive 
j a final dividend of 25 per 
cent., making 45 per cent. for the year, against 


40 per cent. in the previous year. 
The mneahe. Gonna vat £09 448 sev omile. £3.4248 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS AGAINST 
INTERVENTION 


The Labour Government is losing favour with 
he troops over intervention in Indonesia. 

British forces in Java are up against a popu- 
lation of 42,000,000. ‘To beat down the freedom 
movement there would strain our total resources 
n the East. Troops are complaining that they 
jid not enlist to suppress freedom movements, 
ind have no desire to see their release delayed 
for that purpose. 

The fight there is for Dutch Imperial inter- 
ssts and for British rubber interests. Our boys 
ure being used to suppress anti-Fascist people 
who resisted the Japs. 

Reveille, 1/12/45. 


NO UNEMPLOYMENT FOR 
HIM 


When Fiorello la Guardia gives up his job 
as Mayor of New York on January 1 he will 
step into a new job that will bring him an 
income of £25,000 a year for 15 minutes’ work 
a week. 

He will sign a contract with the American 
Broadcasting Company for a series of 15- 
minute talks every Sunday to the whole nation. 

Evening Times, 3/12/45. 


Stink Weed as the Industrial Worker un- 
kindly calls him, is doing well for himself. 


TWISTING THE WOLF'S 
TAIL 


The Russians, as might have been expected, 
are getting excited about the recent auction of 
German Embassy property in London. An 
article in Pravda talks of “the wolf’s tail of 
German Fascism in England.” 

It is therefore interesting to learn, from the 
Ministry of Works, that this sale was undertaken 
by the Government “as trustees for the four 
Powers.” One wonders how the Russians will 
take the news that they are entitled to one 
quarter of the £500 paid for “the image of the 
wolf’s head” by Captain Gordon Canning. If 
they are wise they will pocket the cheque, 
echoing the remark made by the Emperor Ves- 
pasian of money from: another source, “At least 
this does not smell.” 

Editorial, Manchester Guardian, 4/12/42. 


RUHR MINERS SHOWED 
THE WAY 


Mr. Will Lawther is 
reported as saying that 
he will not advise 
British miners to give 
even sixpence towards 
helping their fellow- 
workers in the Ruhr 
rebuild their unions. 

I would be interested 
to know whether, in 
1926, Mr. Lawther 
thought of advising 
the British miners not 
to take the many sixpences resulting from the 
collections taken up by the workers of the Ruhr 
to help their comrades in Britain during the 
bleak days of the General Strike. 

Letter in Tribune, 7/12/45. 


SHARE YOUR HOUSE! 


General Eisenhower has received from the 
Scottish people ‘“‘as a token of their esteem and 
gratitude” a top flat in one of Scotland’s historic 
castles—Culzean Castle, Ayrshire. 

The main block of the castle, containing state 
rooms, banqueting hall, and armoury, will be 
open to the public. The top flat, which has 
separate access and lift, will be made self-con- 
tained, with full furniture and permanent staff 
for the use of General Eisenhower or his guests. 
While in residence the General will have the use 
of 2,000 acres of shooting. 

A public appeal is to be issued to Scots at 
home and abroad and others to help to maintain 
the castle. 





Manchester Guardian, 26/11/45. 


British soldiers who have served under 
Eisenhower don’t get any “esteem and 
gratitude”; they don’t even get a roof over 
their heads in many cases. 


SYMBOLIC 


Lord Louis Mountbatten is expected to-day in 
Saigon, Indo-China, where he will formally re- 
ceive the sword of Field-marshal Count Terau- 
chi, former Japanese commander in the southern 
(S.E.A.C,) area. 

News Chronicle, 30/11/45. 


Lord Mountbatten has not merely inherited 
the Japanese sword but the whole policy of 
Japanese imperialism. 





JOLLY DECENT OF HIM! 


Admitting that he felt a little uneasy when he 
saw from the train huge dumps of surplus stores 
at the mercy of the weather, Mr. Ellis Smith, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, 
promised last night that the dumps would be 
surveyed from time to time. 

News Chronicle, 5/12/45. 


M'LUD'S ETHICS 


A warrant officer petitioning for a divorce at 
Bristol Assizes yesterday said: “I found him 
sitting at the table drinking tea. I said: ‘So 
you are the yellow rat who has been seducing 
the wife of a soldier who was thousands of miles 
away.’ I smacked his face several times and 
said: ‘Get out you yellow rat and fight’.” 

Mr. Justice Charles: I think that seems to be 
a very satisfactory performance. You acted 
extremely well.” 

News Chronicle, 4/12/45. 


PRIORITY No. | 


Wa BON ZN ERS Brigadier Maclean ask- 
[Sexe Swe ed the hon. Member for 
ors gee aS West Walthamstow, as 
PADS: THEOPLE Chairman of the Kitchen 
Inreeye~) DEM : Committee, whether he 
Ss OW will arrange for adequate 
\ 1 4\ . supplies of Morecambe 
Ih 9 ow. Bay shrimps to be made 
syn : available in the dining- 





room of the House. 

Mr. McEntee: In our 
endeavour to anticipate Members’ wishes we 
have already sent the following letter dated 30th 
Nocember, 1945, to our supplier at Morecambe 
Bay. 

“Dear Sir, 

Would it be possible for you to increase sup- 
plies of Shrimps. They are proving extremely 
popular, and I find it impossible to any way 
to meet the demand. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) MANAGER.” 


Hansard, 4/12/45. 


DIGGING THEIR OWN 
GRAVES 


Six Barrow-in-Furness grave diggers are on 
unofficial strike for 2d. an hour and extra for 
working in the rain. 

In the words of one of them, they were being 
“worked to death” in the cemetery. 

News Chronicle, 5/12/45. 


We await his reply. 


GREYHOUND COMPANY 
PAYS 45 PER CENT. 


A jump in profits from 
£50,102 to £87,635 is 
shown in the report for 
the past year of the Shaw- 
field Greyhound Racing 
Company. 

Shareholders have al- 
Teady received an interim 
dividend of 20 per cent. 
and they will now receive 
] a final dividend of 25 per 
cent., making 45 per cent. for the year, against 
40 per cent. in the previous year. 

The profit figure of £87,635 is only £2,365 
short of the company’s total share capital. 

The company’s 5s. shares are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange at 42s. 6d. 


Glasgow Evening Times, 9/11/45. 


HOUSEWIFE'S TIP 


Unlike a certain Dorothy Parker Party, you 
wouldn’t crack-up if your finger-nails did. But 
if your hands are tipped with perfect Jools, it’s 
a nuisance to file nine of them down to match 
the broken tenth. So save the pieces—glue 
them together the way the Revlon Salon (745 
Fifth Avenue) does. Manicurists there do 
engineering feats in minature. 

THE BROKEN NAIL. 1. Save the lesser 
half. 2. Apply vertically your Nail-Fix-painted 
cotton, and over the extending flange of cotton 
affix the broken nail segment. 3. Clip cotton 
ends, and across joining paste second strip of 
cotton horizontally. 4. Slip edges under. 5, 
Apply solvent, let dry, and buff with pumice, 
then paste, with Nail-Fix, vertical-fibred paper 
strip over entire nail. 6. Follow with solvent, 
and when dry, buff. 7. Apply Adheron. ‘ 

: Vogue, U.S.A. 
And if you have any washing up or scrub- 
bing to do—just leave it. 


ESA ATER CEL CT ET TS, 
THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 


will hold regular 
DISCUSSION LECTURES 
Every Sunday at 7 p.m. 
at 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1I. 
(Downstairs) 
16th DECEMBER Ernest Silverman 
Prisons and Borstals as they Really Are 
23rd DECEMBER NO LECTURE 
30th DECEMBER Marie Louise Berneri 
Anarchism in Europe to-day 
éth JANUARY Gwen Holmes 
The plight of the Hospital Worker 


ADMISSION FREE — QUESTIONS INVITED 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 15th DECEMBER, 1945. 





FROM HUNGER TO FAMINE 


Europe’s Plight 


FOR SOME months past articles have appear- 

ed in the press on the likelihood of famine 
in Europe—and particularly in Germany—this 
winter. The illustrated weeklies have carried 
photographs showing the swollen ankles of 
famine oedema in women standing in queues in 
Berlin, and recently we drew attention to the 
order of the British Commander there that mass 
graves should be dug now, as the population 
would be too weak to dig them later in the 
winter when famine deaths were expected to 
reach uncontrollable proportions. 

There reports have disturbed the conscience 
of all humane people in this country, and as a 
result campaigns to save the populations of 
Europe have been tentatively started by such 
people as Victor Gollancz. Meanwhile, those 
who place allegiance to the propaganda policy 
of political parties before the claims of humanity 
and working class solidarity have already sought 
to deny the seriousness of the position on the 
one hand, and to adopt an “anyway-they-deserve- 
it” attitude on the other. Thus Will Lawther 
declared on his return from Germany that he 
was surprised to see the people looking so well, 
and that “he wouldn’t give them a sixpence”. 
While no one believes this sort of thing, the full 
seriousness of the food situation in Europe is 
probably not widely enough realized. 

Ministry of Information speakers describe the 
Germans as being “as near to starvation as it is 
possible to be, without actually starving”. 
UNNRA do not go in for such nice distinctions. 
The experts in charge of the section which deals 
with epidemics have stated that the outlook is 
worse even than in 1918, because of the forced 
migrations of populations, the prolonged food 
shortages, and the massive destruction of build- 
ings and transport. Just how grave this warn- 
ing is, is shown by the figures of deaths for the 
last war. Whereas the calculated figure for 
deaths on the battlefields was 13 millions, the 
figure for deaths from disease arising out of the 
wartime conditions was mo less than 26 
millions, mostly due to the great pandemic of 
influenza. The most important single factor in 
producing this mortality was the food shortage 
occasioned by the war. In Germany alone, 2 
million people died in the eight months follow- 
ing the armistice before the Allied blockade was 
lifted. The majority of these were women and 
children. 


Resolution On European Famine 


—The Agrarian Revolution 


The resolution passed at last weeks’ Confer- 
ence of Anarchist Groups (see p. 1 of this issue) 


overseas being brought in to feed the starving. 
Thus American surpluses of grain could not be 
brought to India, because they could not be 
paid for; and now we already see food being 
destroyed in S. America, instead of being sent 
to Europe, which does not constitute a market. 

The plain fact is that the capitalist mode 
of production can neither produce the food 
needed in Europe, nor distribute the available 
food stocks. But this does not mean that there 
is no way of producing it. What is required is 
labour applied to the land with a view to pro- 
ducing for the satisfaction of needs. But the 
workers (who wield the potential labour power) 
have at present no access to the land, for it is 
in private or State hands. The European work- 
ers must therefore solve their food problem in 
the same way as the peasants of Catalonia and 
Aragon did in 1936; they must take possession 
of the land and work it in common for the good 
of all. Nothing less than the Social Revolution 
on the land will solve the question of providing 
sufficient food for all. 


Immediate Problem Should 
Be Solved 


But the famine is an immediate problem of 
this present winter. Even if the German workers 
took possession of the land to-morrow, thousands 
—possibly millions—of people would still die 
before enough food could be produced to save 
them. If lives are to be saved here and now 
food must be brought into Europe from outside 
as well. 

For reasons of political expedience, Govern- 
ments may send in some food. Charitable organ- 
izations may send some. But these methods can 
only send a fraction of the amounts required. 
To save lives this winter enormous quantities of 
food will have to be sent; the figures demanded 
by UNRRA are simply staggering. ‘The idea of 
Gollancz and others that something can be done 
by English people (population 47 millions) send- 
ing a portion of their weekly rations to 80 mil- 
lion Germans is hopelessly inadequate, even if it 
does credit to the humanity of such people. 
And the people who are in a position to respond 
to such an appeal are very few; working class 
families, especially in the north of England and 
Scotland are themselves undernourished and can 
ill afford to send any of their rations. (They 
constitute more than half the population). And 
on top of this, the Government refuses to pro- 
vide facilities for transferring to Germany such 
food as is collected. It is necessary to face the 
fact that such charitable methods are wholly in- 
adeanate. Yet at the same time. the pity and 


who refuséd to load the Jolly George with arms 
for the White Interventionist armies against the 
Russian Revolution compelled the Government 
of the time to call off the Interventionist war. 
Direct action by the workers could compel the 
Governments of England and America to ship 
the huge supplies of food which the German 
workers need. Such direct action may contra- 
vene the Trades Disputes Act, but it would vin- 
dicate the claims of humanity and solidarity with 
fellow workers abroad. And who will say that 
these are unimportant? It is essential to under- 
stand that it is by such direct action alone that 
millions of lives can be saved from starvation in 
these immediately coming months. Capitalist 
economy, if left to itself, is powerless to provide 
the needed food. 


Counter-Revolutionary 
Possibilities 

But this does not exhaust the problem for 
there are certain very real dangers. After the 
last war, the Hoover Relief Commission boasted 
that it had saved Europe from revolution solely 
by using the weapon of food. Just what this 
means is this. When the workers did take poss- 
ession of the means of production, the Commis- 
sion offered them the alternative of surrendering 
their revolutionary gains and receiving food from 
outside, or being denied such assistance and see- 
ing thousands of their fellow workers starve. 

Nor is the danger of such counter-revolution- 
ary action being taken to-day unlikely. Only a 
year ago, the British Government refused to 
land food from relief ships sent to Greece in 
areas controlled by workers’ committees, on the 
grounds that they would only hand them over 
to “responsible authorities’”—i.c. a right wing 
government. If the Continental workers do take 
over the land, (and as we have said, this is the 
only final remedy), we may expect to see the 
same methods applied again. Workers in Eng- 
land and America must therefore maintain the 
utmost vigilance to prevent by direct action any 
such blackmail being used to defeat the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the European workers. 


Conclusion 


The problem of famine in Europe requires 
drastic methods if it is to be avoided—nothing 
less than a far-reaching agrarian revolution. It 
requires direct action and the most clear-sighted 
solidarity on the part of British and American 
working class, and also the utmost vigilance to 
prevent counter-revolutionary action by the gov- 
ernments of the ruling class. If success in 
averting the imminent famine is to be achieved, 


More T 
S unnaal ca 


The ruling class appear to be realising tl 
dangers of increasing militancy among the wor 
ers, and this awareness makes them cling mo 
openly to the trade unions and other similar meat 
of diverting the workers from direct actio 
Apropos of the gas strike, a columnist writing 
the ‘Daily Express'' remarked: 

A . whatever else may be confusing, th 
much is now plain. There is a growing fashic 
among the workers of England these past s 
months to by-pass their elected leaders and t 
the method of direct action. Perhaps it is on 
a phase, a fashion—like Oxford bags and tl 
Black Bottom, which came after the last wa 
But if so be it became accepted as a part | 
our way, what would happen then? 

"The next on the list of elected representativ: 
to be forgotten might be our new M.P's. U 
official strikes are as great a threat to Gover 
ment as they are to private ownership. TI 
grim avalanche down to anarchy begins to mov 
More than the Sunday joint will go if it catch 


pace. 
More than the Sunday joint, indeed!...Once I 
workers learn that direct action is the way | 
solve their problems, then it will be the beginnir 
of the end for privilege and class power, for weal 
and inequality. But the avalanche to anarchy w 
be grim only for those who live by privileg 
For the mass of the workers it will be the begi 
ning of a new world where none will want f 
a joint on Sunday, or any other day if he wishes 


Meanwhile the series of sporadic strikes a! 
other forms of direct action continues in Englai 
and other countries. The workers at Morris Mote 
have just completed a period of slow working 
obtain negotiations for higher wages, busmen 
St. Albans held a lightning strike, meat porters 
Smithfield are threatening to strike after Christm 
to ensure that men returning from the forces a 
given back their jobs, Manchester gas workers @ 
still struggling against the bullying methods of d 
missal employed by the Corporation. These @ 
only the incidents that reach our ears through t 
news or from direct contact. But many doze 
of similar incidents are taking place in factorie 
garages and workshops up and down the count 
and we ask readers who hear of them to send 
small reports for use in this column. 


The farm workers, who with a rate of £3. 10, 
a week are miserably underpaid in comparison wi 
most urban workers, are asking for a further | 
crease of £1 a week. Already, however, the uni 
leaders have sold the pass by declaring that t! 
farm workers did not intend to strike, a 
thus have taken away the main bargaini 
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deaths on the battlefields was 13 millions, the 
figure for deaths from disease arising out of the 
wartime conditions was no less than 26 
millions, mostly due to the great pandemic of 
influenza. The most important single factor in 
producing this mortality was the food shortage 
occasioned by the war. In Germany alone, 2 
million people died in the eight months follow- 
ing the armistice before the Allied blockade was 
lifted. The majority of these were women and 
children. 


Resolution On European Famine 
—The Agrarian Revolution 


The resolution passed at last weeks’ Confer- 
ence of Anarchist Groups (see p. 1 of this issue) 
is therefore timely, and it is important to analyse 
the causes of this food shortage, in order to 
determine the remedy. Several factors contri- 
buted to disorganize European food production 
during the war. .The needs of the armies and of 
war. production drained many men from the 
land, creating a severe labour shortage. Agri- 
cultural machinery was not replaced and trans- 
port facilities were scanty and are now almost 
negligible. In such circumstances the farmers 
have no certainty of being able to market their 
produce, even if the population at large had the 
means to buy food, which they now have not. 
The black market, of course, supplies only the 
wealthy. Since capitalist economy is based on 
production for sale, when there is no money to 
buy goods, the capitalist producer has no incen- 
tive to produce, however urgent is the need for 
farm produce. ‘The capitalist would, in fact, be 
ruined if he disregarded the market. In fact, 
those who most need food, are unable to secure 
it, just because they are needy (that is, impecun- 
ious). This is true of all modern families—for 
example, the Bengal famine of 1943. Moreover 
capitalist economy prevents stocks of food from 


———— 


Anarchist Congress 


Continued from page 1 ‘ 
The consequences of the discovery of atomic 
energy, said Vernon Richards, face the whole 
world. The discovery can benefit all mankind, 
and make anarchist ideas more easily realisable 
in the economic field, reducing such labour as 
coal mining and making industry function more 
efficiently and economically without the use of 
coal; or it can be a tremendous force to exter- 
minate the world, as the so-called experiments 
with atom bombs in Japan have shown. Only 
in an anarchist society will the atom bomb be 
completely abolished, and the constructive poten- 
tial of atomic energy be fully realised. 


5. RUSSIA AND THE COMMUNISTS. 


The imperialistic policy of the Russian Govy- 
ernment has brought oppression and endless 
sufferings to millions of people inside and 
outside Russia and has exploded still further 
the myth of the “only socialist country in the 
world”. 

In Poland, Rumania, Hungary and all the 
countries ruled by Russia people starve and 
are deprived of the most elementary liberties. 
In other countries the Communist Party has 
allied itself with reactionary parties, royalty 
and the Church and has sided with capitalists 
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food will have to be sent; the figures demanded 
by UNRRA are simply staggering. ‘The idea of 
Gollancz and others that something can be done 
by English people (population 47 millions) send- 
ing a portion of their weekly rations to 80 mil- 
lion Germans is hopelessly inadequate, even if it 
does credit to the humanity of such people. 
And the people who are in a position to respond 
to such an appeal are very few; working class 
families, especially in the north of England and 
Scotland are themselves undernourished and can 
ill afford to send any of their rations. (They 
constitute more than half the population). And 
on top of this, the Government refuses to pro- 
vide facilities for transferring to Germany such 
food as is collected. It is necessary to face the 
fact that such charitable methods are wholly in- 
adequate. Yet at the same time, the pity and 
humanity shown deserve full recognition for they 
spring from a sense of human solidarity with 
suffering on the Continent. 

If private measures are futile and the Gov- 
ernments will not willingly undertake any serious 
remedy themselves, is there anything that can be 
done? Yes. Governments can be forced into 
action, even against their will. Thus the dockers 
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only final remedy), we may expect to see the 
same methods applied again. Workers in Eng- 
land and America must therefore maintain the 
utmost vigilance to prevent by direct action any 
such blackmail being used to defeat the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the European workers. 


Conclusion 


The problem of famine in Europe requires 
drastic methods if it is to be avoided—nothing 
less than a far-reaching agrarian revolution. It 
requires direct action and the most clear-sighted 
solidarity on the part of British and American 
working class, and also the utmost vigilance to 
prevent counter-revolutionary action by the gov- 
ernments of the ruling class. If success in 
averting the imminent famine is to be achieved, 
all humane persons must strive for these revolu- 
tionary goals. amines would disappear if pro- 
duction were for use instead of for sale. How- 
ever unlikely it may appear that such aims will 
be achieved, they must be fought for, for half 
measures cannot save the millions of workers’ 
lives which are at stake. 

JOHN HEWETSON. 
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still struggling against the bullying methods of di 
missal employed by the Corporation. These a1 
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news or from direct contact. But many dozos 
of similar incidents are taking place in factorie 
garages and workshops up and down the countr 
and we ask readers who hear of them to send | 
small reports for use in this column. 


The farm workers, who with a rate of £3. 10, | 
a week are miserably underpaid in comparison wil 
most urban workers, are asking for a further ji 
crease of £1 a week. Already, however, the unic 
leaders have sold the pass by declaring that th 
farm workers did not intend to strike, an 
thus have taken away the main bargainin 
factor, For many years the farm worke 
have shown little militancy, and during th 
war most of the open struggles on the land wer 
carried out by c.o's and landgirls. This has bee 
largely due to the fact that landworkers are usual 
split up into small groups of two or three, workin 
on individual farms, and there are not always tl 
opportunities for concerted action which are foun 





Glasgow Meeting to welcome Released 


On the plaform before a crowded meeting in 
the Grove Stadium, Glasgow, on December 2nd, 
John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom sat as “living victims of bureaucratic 
tyranny”, and from the enthusiastic agreement 
given to Eddie Shaw’s welcome from the chair 
there was no doubt that the audience supported 
them in their fight for freedom. 

William Bryce opened the meeting and called 
on the workers to reject reformist methods but 
organise on an industrial basis for direct revolu- 
tionary action. 

As proof that liberty cannot destroyed by 
suppression, Philip Sansom gave a lead to the 
tone of the speeches when he said: “If John 
Olday and Albert Meltzer were the only victims, 
and they are not, I would fight for their freedom 
for the rest of my life”. He told how, when in 
prison, he met many men with long sentences 
given by courts martial; some had three or five 
years in prison for having technically deserted 
for as many days. To live at all these men 
are forced into being criminals, then given most 
vicious punishment in such camps as Stakchill 
where the conditions, according to a letter, are 
fundamentally unchanged despite the publicity 
and public enquiry following the two deaths 
there. 

“But don’t be deterred that men who love 
freedom sooner or later end up in prison. The 
more who resist, the less danger is there of 
effective suppression. We are terribly sick of 
the British government, and of all governments. 
To hell with them.” 


Abolish The Prison System 


Vernon Richards said that he studied prison 
conditions while serving his sentence, confirming 


his conviction that the only way to deal with 
ie ° Tee es ee T4 ehea in. 


Auarchists 


226 Spaniards who, after three years fighting in 
the Spanish civil war, followed by years in a 
French concentration camp from which some 
were taken to do forced labour for the Germans, 
had thought they were at last going to be 
liberated by the allies, only to find themselves 
brought to this country, deprived of their few 
remaining ‘possessions, and again interned. No 
wonder one had committed suicide and one had 
gone insane. These people who had fought so 
long for freedom were being jailed by the forces 
conscripted to defend freedom, in spite of pub- 
licity given by the national press to the injustice. 
Attack on one man’s freedom should force us 
all into action. 

Other victims had their case put by Tom 
Carlisle, of Bristol, a miner who told how some 
of the men who were turned away from the 
mines when less coal was needed for export 
after the fall of France, and took good jobs in 
decent conditions in munition and war factories, 
were forced back against their will to the bad 
pay and dangerous work of the pits by the 
government, assisted by the shop stewards of 
their factories.. Those who refused this coercion 
were imprisoned or fined, and some were still 
serving sentences for their resistance. 

John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom had been fighting for liberty, said Jimmy 
Raeside in a rousing speech. ‘They had suffered, 
as Albert Meltzer and John Olday are now 
suffering, for their resistance to tyranny—resis- 
tance which the government had encouraged 
workers under the Nazis to make all through 
the war. Anarchists have always said that the 
war was fought to establish which set of fascists 
would rule the world. Although not yet so 
brutal and more hypocritical as the Nazi form, 


British fascism has already adopted the same 
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strong that it would be effective in resisting 
government on conscription, and the governme: 
would not dare to hold a single man against 1) 
workers’ will. 


Resist All Tyranny! 

Preston Clements stirred the audience with 
call for personal resistance to all forms | 
totalitarianism and tyranny, as the only effecti’ 
answer to persecutions such as that of the ana 
chists. ‘The workers and the common peop 
had stood aside long enough, watching the sol 
core of honest men and women suffering pers 
cution and imprisonment for having the coura 
to back their convictions. After six years — 
bloody war for equality and freedom, we fil 
ourselves living in the same conditions whi 
produced two world wars. We are now headi 
for world war three. The monstrous conditi 
of things as. they are demands from those of 
with the elementary instincts of decency a 
justice that we should challenge the fo 
tyrannies and calculated perjuries that fall fre 
those who control the levers of power. T 
struggle now, and in the ominous future, is t 
tween the establishment of totalitarianism or { 
assertion of the fundamental rights of the indi 
dual. To fight against totalitarianism we mi 
resist the impositions of the state through su 
instruments as conscription, emergency and ¢ 
fence regulations, and reject the idea that so! 
men are better than others. If we are to achie 
the society for which we are striving, we mi 
stand together as free men, realising that 1 
freedom, peace and comradeship which is ¢ 
goal is inherent in the person, and- cannot 
given as charity by governments. M. W 
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Anarchist Congress 


Continued from page 1 ; 

The consequences of the discovery of atomic 
energy, said Vernon Richards, face the whole 
world. The discovery can benefit all mankind, 
and make anarchist ideas more easily realisable 
in the economic field, reducing such labour as 
coal mining and making industry function more 
efficiently and economically without the use of 
coal; or it can be a tremendous force to exter- 
minate the world, as the so-called experiments 
with atom bombs in Japan have shown. Only 
in an anarchist society will the atom bomb be 
completely abolished, and the constructive poten- 
tial of atomic energy be fully realised. 


5. RUSSIA AND THE COMMUNISTS. 


The imperialistic policy of the Russian Govy- 
ernment has brought oppression and endless 
sufferings to millions of people inside and 
outside Russia and has exploded still further 
the myth of the “only socialist country in the 
world”’. 

In Poland, Rumania, Hungary and all the 
countries ruled by Russia people starve and 
arc deprived of the most elementary liberties. 
In other countries the Communist Party has 
allied itself with reactionary parties, royalty 
and the Church and has sided with capitalists 
in denouncing strikes, as at the last congress 
of the Communist Party in this country, 

The Union of Anarchist Groups therefore 
condemns the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party as_ being 
opposed to the interests of the workers and 
freedom. 

Marie Louise Berneri explained that her 
reasons for bringing this resolution were that a 
large proportion of the working class still be- 
lieved in the social mission of Russia and should 
be disabused, and that the anarchist movement 
in this country should take up an uncompromis- 
ing attitude to Russia and the communists as 
anarchist groups in other countries have less 
opportunity for outspokenness, because the com- 
munist party is often in a powerful position and 
able to take strong repressive measures against 
attackers. 


6. INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY. 


The Union of Anarchist Groups reaffirm 
their determination, in peace as during the 
long war years, to propagate to the best of 
their ability the ideals of Freedom and the 
International Bortherhood of Man, and take 
this opportunity to send to Anarchists and 
Anarchist groups in all parts of the world 
their fraternal greetings. In particular, we 
remember comrades in those countries, where 
in spite of years of repression and persecution, 
the ideals of Anarchism have not been allowed 
to die. The rebirth of our movement in 
Italy and France and the continued activity 
of our comrades in Franco’s Spain are a guar- 
antee that the voice of Freedom will never be 
stifled. We pledge our support to all these 
groupings of free men in the building up of 
a strong militant Anarchist International 
organization. 


William Bryce opened the meeting and called 
on the workers to reject reformist methods but 
organise on an industrial basis for direct revolu- 
tionary action. 

As proof that liberty cannot destroyed by 
suppression, Philip Sansom gave a lead to the 
tone of the speeches when he said: “If John 
Olday and Albert Meltzer were the only victims, 
and they are not, I would fight for their freedom 
for the rest of my life”. He told how, when in 
prison, he met many men with long sentences 
given by courts martial; some had three or five 
years in prison for having technically deserted 
for as many days. To live at all these men 
are forced into being criminals, then given most 
vicious punishment in such camps as Stakehill 
where the conditions, according to a letter, are 
fundamentally unchanged despite the publicity 
and public enquiry following the two deaths 
there. 

“But don’t be deterred that men who love 
freedom sooner or later end up in prison. The 
more who resist, the less danger is there of 
effective suppression. We are terribly sick of 
the British government, and of all governments. 
To hell with them.” 


Abolish The Prison System 


Vernon Richards said that he studied prison 
conditions while serving his sentence, confirming 
his conviction that the only way to deal with 
the prison system is to abolish it. If the in- 
habitants of Weimar were held responsible for 
the atrocities committed at Belsen, it follows that 
by refusing to take a direct interest in the in- 
justices carried out there, every citizen is respon- 
sible for the prisons and detention barracks in 
this country. 

John Hewetson gave an instance of a man 
receiving a disciplinary sentence of 12 years 
imprisonment, and said it was not an isolated 
case. 

There is already danger of another war, said 
Comrade Hewetson, as the victorious allies try 
to wrest from each other the spoils of war, 
wholely neglecting the workers of Central 
Europe who are facing famine. 

The situation is more desperate than after 
the last war when 2,000,000 people, 75% of 
whom were women and children, died from 
starvation. Food is being destroyed in some 
countries because the food magnates cannot make 
a profit if they send it to countries where the 
workers are starving. The only solution is for 
workers everywhere to take control of the land 
and transport, and by direct action solve their 
problems for themselves. 

Marie Louise Berneri was also given an en- 
thusiastic reception by the meeting, and said 
how encouraging it was that the work had gone 
on while the three comrades were in jail and, 
partly because of the publicity given to the trial, 
interest in anarchism had increased, especially in 
the Forces. F 

Free Interned Spaniards 

In dealing with the Freedom Defence Com- 
mittee, set up to do the work the National 
Council of Civil Liberties has failed to do, she 
asked for special interest and action to be taken 
in ‘the case of tremendous injustice’ in which 


gone insane. These people who had fought so 
long for freedom were being jailed by the forces 
conscripted to defend freedom, in spite of pub- 
licity given by the national press to the injustice. 
Attack on one man’s freedom should force us 
all into action. 

Other victims had their case put by Tom 
Carlisle, of Bristol, a miner who told how some 
of the men who were turned away from the 
mines when less coal was needed for export 
after the fall of France, and took good jobs in 
decent conditions in munition and war factories, 
were forced back against their will to the bad 
pay and dangerous work of the pits by the 
government, assisted by the shop stewards of 
their factories.. Those who refused this coercion 
were imprisoned or fined, and some were still 
serving sentences for their resistance. 

John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom had been fighting for liberty, said Jimmy 
Raeside in a rousing speech. They had suffered, 
as Albert Meltzer and John Olday are now 
suffering, for their resistance to tyranny—resis- 
tance which the government had encouraged 
workers under the Nazis to make» all through 
the war. Anarchists have always said that the 
war was fought to establish which set of fascists 
would rule the world. Although not yet so 
brutal and more hypocritical as the Nazi form, 
British fascism has already adopted the same 
tactics, and the fact that John Olday and Albert 
Meltzer, two men who had fought fascism all 
their lives, were in detention barracks, and that 
the three comrades had been imprisoned are fine 
examples of freedom and democracy under 
the British Government, and of the sympathy of 
the Labour politicians. In spite of this persecu- 
tion, it is inspiring to remember, said Comrade 
Raeside, that after six years of war, anarchists 
are still taking their stand against all govern- 
ments, and the circulation of Freedom has in- 
creased since the trial. But the power of the 
government ‘is only as great as we allow it to 
be, and if everybody who was convinced of the 
rights of the struggle, took an uncompromising 
line; if each anarchist converted only one other 
worker to anarchism each month, within six 
months the anarchist movement would be so 





SUCCESSFUL LONDON SOCIAL 


A successful social and dance was held by the 
London Anarchist Group at the Holborn Hall 
on the 29th November, to celebrate the release 
from prison of the three comrades gaoled in 
April, John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and 
Philip Sansom. Some five hundred people at- 
tended the social, including comrades who had 
travelled from as far away as Glasgow, Cornwall 
and Lincolnshire for the occasion. ‘The social 
was a great success in every way, and the Lon- 
don Anarchist Group thanks all those comrades 
and friends who helped to organise it and to 
provide entertainment. As a result of the social 
£60 was collected, more than double the 
actual ‘cost, and the profit will go to the funds 
of the London Anarchist Group. 
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totalitarianism and tyranny, as the only effective 
answer to persecutions such as that of the anar- 
chists. The workers and the common people 
had stood aside long enough, watching the solid 
core of honest men and women suffering perse- 
cution and imprisonment for having the courage 
to back their convictions. After six years of 
bloody war for equality and freedom, we find 
ourselves living in the same conditions which 
produced two world wars. We are now heading 
for world war three. The monstrous condition 
of things as. they are demands from those of us 
with the elementary instincts of decency and 
justice that we should challenge the foul 
tyrannies and calculated perjuries that fall from 
those who control the levers of power. ‘The 
struggle now, and in the ominous future, is be+ 
tween the establishment of totalitarianism or the 
assertion of the fundamental rights of the indivi- 
dual. To fight against totalitarianism we must 
resist the impositions of the state through such 
instruments as conscription, emergency and de- 
fence regulations, and reject the idea that some 
men are better than others. If we are to achieve 
the society for which we are striving, we must 
stand together as free men, realising that the 
freedom, peace and comradeship which is our 
goal is inherent in the person, and cannot be 
given as charity by governments. M.W. 


» 


PAN-AFRICAN FEDERATION 
RALLY 
at Trafalgar Square 


An enthusiastic rally which deserved wider 
advance publicity was held by the Pan-African 
Federation at Trafalgar Square on Sunday, Dee, 
9th, when coloured workers from all parts of the 
world now living in London were joined by 
British fellow workers in a protest against im- 
perialism and intervention. 

Speakers well known to the gathering, from 
Africa, the West Indies, India, Ceylon and other 
countries were welcomed and introduced by the 
chairman, George Padmore, in whose words the 
rally was called “to protest against the colour 
bar in Britain and the colonies; to demonstrate 
solidarity with the coloured peoples of Indonesia 
and Indo-China; to demand the withdrawal of 
British and Indian troops from Java; and to 
demand freedom for Indian National Army 
prisoners.” A resolution incorporating these 
four points was passed unanimously at the close 
of the rally. 

An interesting feature of the crowd was the 
high proportion of Service men and women pre- 
sent, many of whom must have begun to doubt 
the freedom they were conscripted to defend 
when they heard of the concentration camps of 
South Africa and the exploitation in India. 

We are glad to draw the attention of our 
coloured comrades to the fact that at the Anar- 
chist congress reported in this issue of Freedom 
we did not forget their particular aspect of the 
class struggle, and shall not until that struggle is 
won. 
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NGER TO FAMINE 


urope’s Plight 


erseas being brought in to feed the starving. 
Phus American surpluses of grain could not be 
wought to India, because they could not be 
maid for; and now we already sce food being 
lestroyed in S. America, instead of being sent 
© Europe, which does not constitute a market. 

The plain fact is that the capitalist mode 
% production can neither produce the food 
1eeded in Europe, nor distribute the available 
ood stocks. But this does not mean that there 
s no way of producing it. What is required is 
abour applied to the land with a view to pro- 
lucing for the satisfaction of needs. But the 
vorkers (who wield the potential labour power) 
lave at present no access to the land, for it is 
n private or State hands. The European work- 
rs must therefore solve their food problem in 
he same way as the peasants of Catalonia and 
Aragon did in 1936; they must take possession 
if the land and work it in common for the good 
»f all, Nothing less than the Social Revolution 
m the land will solve the question of providing 
ufficient food for all. 


Immediate Problem Should 
Be Solved 


But the famine is an immediate problem of 
his present winter. Even if the German workers 
ook possession of the land to-morrow, thousands 
—possibly millions—of people would still die 
xefore enough food could be produced to save 
hem. If lives are to be saved here and now 
ood must be brought into Europe from outside 
is well. 

For reasons of political expedience, Govern- 
nents may send in some food. Charitable organ- 
zations may send some. But these methods can 
ynly send a fraction of the amounts required. 
['o save lives this winter enormous quantities of 
‘ood will have to be sent; the figures demanded 
yy UNRRA are simply staggering. The idea of 
jollancz and others that something can be done 
9y English people (population 47 millions) send- 
ng a portion of their weekly rations to 80 mil- 
ion Germans is hopelessly inadequate, even if it 
loes credit to the humanity of such people. 
\nd the people who are in a position to respond 
© such an appeal are very few; working class 
amilies, especially in the north of England and 
scotland are themselves undernourished and can 
ll afford to send any of their rations. (They 
onstitute more than half the population). And 
m top of this, the Government refuses to pro- 
‘ide facilities for transferring to Germany such 
ood as is collected. It is necessary to face the 
act that such charitable methods are wholly in- 
dequate, Yet at the same time, the pity and 


who refused to load the Folly George with arms 
for the White Interventionist armies against the 
Russian Revolution compelled the Government 
of the time to call off the Interventionist war. 
Direct action by the workers could compel the 
Governments of England and America to ship 
the huge supplies of food which the German 
workers need. Such direct action may contra- 
vene the Trades Disputes Act, but it would vin- 
dicate the claims of humanity and solidarity with 
fellow workers abroad. And who will say that 
these are unimportant? It is essential to under- 
stand that it is by such direct action alone that 
millions of lives can be saved from starvation in 
these immediately coming months. Capitalist 
economy, if left to itself, is powerless to provide 
the needed food. ~ 


Counter-Revolutionary 
Possibilities 

But this does not exhaust the problem for 
there are certain very real dangers. After the 
last war, the Hoover Relief Commission boasted 
that it had saved Europe from revolution solely 
by using the weapon of food. Just what this 
means is this. When the workers did take poss- 
ession of the means of production, the Commis~- 
sion offered them the alternative of surrendering 
their revolutionary gains and receiving food from 
outside, or being denied such assistance and see- 
ing thousands of their fellow workers starve. 

Nor is the danger of such counter-revolution- 
ary action being taken to-day unlikely. Only a 
year ago, the British Government refused to 
land food from relief ships sent to Greece in 
areas controlled by workers’ committees, on the 
grounds that they would only hand them over 
to “responsible authorities’—i.e. a right wing 
government. If the Continental workers do take 
over the land, (and as we have said, this is the 
only final remedy), we may expect to see the 
same methods applied again. Workers in Eng- 
land and America must therefore maintain the 
utmost vigilance to prevent by direct action any 
such blackmail being used to defeat the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the European workers. 


Conclusion 


The problem of famine in Europe requires 
drastic methods if it is to be avoided—nothing 
less than a far-reaching agrarian revolution. It 
requires direct action and the most clear-sighted 
solidarity on the part of British and American 
working class, and also the utmost vigilance to 
prevent counter-revolutionary action by the gov- 
ernments of the ruling class. If success in 
averting the imminent famine is to be achieved, 
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More Than The 
Sunday Joint 


The ruling class appear to be realising the 
dangers of increasing militancy among the work- 
ers, and this awareness makes them cling more 
openly to the trade unions and other similar means 
of diverting the workers from direct action. 
Apropos of the gas strike, a columnist writing in 
the ‘Daily Express'’ remarked: 

"". . . whatever else may be confusing, this 
much is now plain. There is a growing fashion 
among the workers of England these past six 
months to by-pass their elected leaders and try 
the method of direct action. Perhaps it is only 
a phase, a fashion—like Oxford bags and the 
Black Bottom, which came after the last war. 
But if so be it became accepted as a part of 
our way, what would happen then? 

"The next on the list of elected representatives 
to be forgotten might be our new M.P's. Un- 
official strikes are as great a threat to Govern- 
ment as they are to private ownership. The 
grim avalanche down to anarchy begins to move. 
More than the Sunday joint will go if it catches 
Pace." 

More than the Sunday joint, indeed!...Once ihe 
workers learn that direct action is the way to 
solve their problems, then it will be the beginning 
of the end for privilege and class power, for wealth 
and inequality. But the avalanche to anarchy will 
be grim only for those who live by privilege. 
For the mass of the workers it will be the begin- 
ning of a new world where none will want for 
a joint on Sunday, or any other day if he wishes it. 


Meanwhile the series of sporadic strikes and 
other forms of direct action continues in England 
and other countries. The workers at Morris Motors 
have just completed a period of slow working to 
obtain negotiations for higher wages, busmen in 
St. Albans held a lightning strike, meat porters at 
Smithfield are threatening to strike after Christmas 
to ensure that men returning from the forces are 
given back their jobs, Manchester gas workers are 
still struggling against the bullying methods of dis- 
missal employed by the Corporation. These are 
only the incidents that reach our ears through the 
news or from direct contact. But many dozens 
of similar incidents are taking place in factories, 
garages and workshops up and down the country, 
and we ask readers who hear of them to send us 
small reports for use in this column. 


The farm workers, who with a rate of £3. 10, 0. 
a week are miserably underpaid in comparison with 
most urban workers, are asking for a further in- 
crease of £1 a week. Already, however, the union 
leaders have sold the pass by declaring that the 
farm workers did not intend to strike, and 
thus have taken away the _ main bargaining 


in workshops and factories. Nevertheless, since the 
war, there have been signs of increasing resistance 
among the landworkers, and they may well decide 
in the not distant future to disprove the contention 
of their leaders that they will not strike. 

®@ 


The strike of 320,000. General Motors employees 
in the United States has provoked Truman to 
action on behalf of the owners. He is now bring- 
ing forward proposals for what he calls "well- 
reasoned and, workable legislation" to prevent 
strikes in such key industries as steel, automobiles, 
mining, oil, aviation, transport and public utilities. 
His proposals, to quote "The Economist", are that: 

"A fact-finding board of ‘three outstanding 
citizens’ would be set up to investigate all facts 
relevant to a dispute which has reached a stale- 

mate and is on the verge of a strike. During a 

thirty-day period, while the board ferreted. out 

and published the facts of the case, with statu- 
tory powers to subpoena individuals and records, 
labour would be prevented by law from action.'' 

It is evident that under this legislation, which 
Truman is attempting to push through Congress 
before the Christmas recess, the workers’ powers 
of direct action through rapid strikes will be 
seriously curtailed, at least in the letter of the law, 
and there is already a mounting volume of opposi- 
tion to the measure, especially among the more 
militant unions. In the present mood of the 
American workers, it is doubtful if such a measure 


one hold off the coming wave of strikes for very 
long. 


In Australia as well as in England the Labour 
Government has shown itself a poor friend of the 
militant workers. In that country at present the 
steel workers of New South Wales -are still on 
strike, together with the coal miners and_ sailors 
who showed magnificent solidarity by coming out 
in sympathy with them. The dispute is spreading 
into general strike proportions and now some 
500,000 workers are calculated to be affected....But 
the Labour Prime Minister of Australia, Chifley, 
has refused to support the strikers in their struggle 
against the capitalists, and took the opportunity 
at a Labour Party conference to shout against 
“trade union indiscipline" and condemn. strikers. 
In spite of the action of the miners and seamen, 
the Labour demagogues of Australia still refuse to 
give any assistance to the strikers. 





Enquiry to be held for 
Spanish Anti-Faseists 


rollancz and others that something can be done 
y English people (population 47 millions) send- 
1g a portion of their weekly rations to 80 mil- 
on Germans is hopelessly inadequate, even if it 
oes credit to the humanity of such people. 
.nd the people who are in a position to respond 
» such an appeal are very few; working class 
amilies, especially in the north of England and 
‘cotland are themselves undernourished and can 
il afford to send any of their rations. (They 
onstitute more than half the population). And 
n top of this, the Government refuses to pro- 
ide facilities for transferring to Germany such 
ood as is collected. It is necessary to face the 
act that such charitable methods are wholly in- 
dequate. Yet at the same time, the pity and 
‘umanity shown deserve full recognition for they 
pring from a sense of human solidarity with 
uffering on the Continent. 

If private measures are futile and the Gov- 
rnments will not willingly undertake any serious 
emedy themselves, is there anything that can be 
lone? Yes. Governments can be forced into 
ition, even against their will. ‘Thus the dockers 








land and America must therefore maintain the 
utmost vigilance to prevent by direct action any 
such blackmail being used to defeat the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the European workers. 


Conclusion 


The problem of famine in Europe requires 
drastic methods if it is to be avoided—nothing 
less than a far-reaching agrarian revolution. It 
requires direct action and the most clear-sighted 
solidarity on the part of British and American 
working class, and also the utmost vigilance to 
prevent counter-revolutionary action by the gov- 
ernments of the ruling class. If success in 
averting the imminent famine is to be achieved, 
all humane persons must strive for these revolu- 
tionary goals. amines would disappear if pro- 
duction were for use instead of for sale. How- 
ever unlikely it may appear that such aims will 
be achieved, they must be fought for, for half 
measures cannot save the millions of workers’ 
lives which are at stake. 

JOHN HEWETSON. 
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missal employed by the Corporation. These are 
only the incidents that reach our ears through the 
news or from direct contact. But many dozens 
of similar incidents are taking place in factories, 
garages and workshops up and down the country, 
and we ask readers who hear of them to send us 
small reports for use in this column. 


The farm workers, who with a rate of £3. 10. 0. 
a week are miserably underpaid in comparison with 
most urban workers, are asking for a further in- 
crease of £1 a week. Already, however, the union 
leaders have sold the pass by declaring that the 
farm workers did not intend to strike, and 
thus have taken away the main _ bargaining 
factor. For many years the farm workers 
have shown little militancy, and during the 
war most of the open struggles on the land were 
carried out by c.o's and landgirls. This has been 
largely due to the fact that landworkers are usually 
split up into small groups of two or three, working 
on individual farms, and there are not always the 
opportunities for concerted action which are found 





Glasgow Meeting to welcome Released 


On the plaform before a crowded meeting in 
the Grove Stadium, Glasgow, on December 2nd, 
John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom sat as “living victims of bureaucratic 
tyranny”, and from the enthusiastic agreement 
given to Eddie Shaw’s welcome from the chair 
there was no doubt that the audience supported 
them in their fight for freedom. 

William Bryce opened the meeting and called 
on the workers to reject reformist methods but 
organise on an industrial basis for direct revolu- 
tionary action. 

As proof that liberty cannot destroyed by 
suppression, Philip Sansom gave a lead to the 
tone of the speeches when he said: “If John 
Olday and Albert Meltzer were the only victims, 
and they are not, I would fight for their freedom 
for the rest of my life”. He told how, when in 
prison, he met many men with long sentences 
given by courts martial; some had three or five 
years in prison for having technically deserted 
for as many days. To live at all these men 
are forced into being criminals, then given most 
vicious punishment in such camps as Stakehill 
where the conditions, according to a letter, are 
fundamentally unchanged despite the publicity 
and public enquiry following the two deaths 
there. 

“But don’t be deterred that men who love 
freedom sooner or later end up in prison. The 
more who resist, the less danger is there of 
effective suppression. We are terribly sick of 
the British government, and of all governments. 
To hell with them.” 


Abolish The Prison System 


Vernon Richards said that he studied prison 
conditions while serving his sentence, confirming 
his conviction that the only way to deal with 
the prison system is to abolish it. If the in- 


habitants of Weimar were held responsible for 
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Auarchists 


226 Spaniards who, after three years fighting in 
the Spanish civil war, followed by years in a 
French concentration camp from which some 
were taken to do forced labour for the Germans, 
had thought they were at last going to be 
liberated by the allies, only to find themselves 
brought to this country, deprived of their few 
remaining possessions, and again interned. No 
wonder one had committed suicide and one had 
gone insane. These people who had fought so 
long for freedom were being jailed by the forces 
conscripted to defend freedom, in spite of pub- 
licity given by the national press to the injustice. 
Attack on one man’s freedom should force us 
all into action. 

Other victims had their case put by Tom 
Carlisle, of Bristol, a miner who told how some 
of the men who were turned away from the 
mines when less coal was needed for export 
after the fall of France, and took good jobs in 
decent conditions in munition and war factories, 
were forced back against their will to the bad 
pay and dangerous work of the pits by the 
government, assisted by the shop stewards of 
their factories.. Those who refused this. coercion 
were imprisoned or fined, and some were still 
serving sentences for their resistance. 

John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom had been fighting for liberty, said Jimmy 
Raeside in a rousing speech. ‘They had suffered, 
as Albert Meltzer and John Olday are now 
suffering, for their resistance to tyranny—resis- 
tance which the government had encouraged 
workers under the Nazis to make* all through 
the war. Anarchists have always said that the 
war was fought to establish which set of fascists 
would rule the world. Although not yet so 
brutal and more hypocritical as the Nazi form, 
British fascism has already adopted the same 
tactics, and the fact that John Olday and Albert 
Meltzer, two men who had fought fascism all 
chair lives. were. in. detention. barracks. and. that 


strong that it would be effective in resisting the 
government on conscription, and the government 
would not dare to hold a single man against the 
workers’ will. 


Resist All Tyranny! 


Preston Clements stirred the audience with a 
call for personal resistance to all forms of 
totalitarianism and tyranny, as the only effective 
answer to persecutions such as that of the anar- 
chists. The workers and the common people 
had stood aside long enough, watching the solid 
core of honest men and women suffering perse- 
cution and imprisonment for having the courage 
to back their convictions. After six years of 
bloody war for equality and freedom, we find 
ourselves living in the same conditions which 
produced two world wars. We are now heading 
for world war three. The monstrous condition 
of things as. they are demands from those of us 
with the elementary instincts of decency and 
justice that we should challenge the foul 
tyrannies and calculated perjuries that fall from 
those who control the levers of power. The 
struggle now, and in the ominous future, is be- 
tween the establishment of totalitarianism or the 
assertion of the fundamental rights of the indivi- 
dual. To fight against totalitarianism we must 
resist the impositions of the state through such 
instruments as conscription, emergency and de- 
fence regulations, and reject the idea that some 
men are better than others. If we are to achieve 
the society for which we are striving, we must 
stand together as free men, realising that the 
freedom, peace and comradeship which is our 
goal is inherent in the person, and cannot be 
given as charity by governments. M. W. 
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PAN-AFRICAN FEDERATION 
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the Labour Prime Minister of Australia, Chifley, 
has refused to support the strikers in their struggle 
against the capitalists, and took the opportunity 
at a Labour Party conference to shout against 
"trade union indiscipline" and condemn strikers. 
In spite of the action of the miners and seamen, 
the Labour demagogues of Australia still refuse to 
give any assistance to the strikers. 





Enquiry to be held for 
Spanish Anti-Fascists 


By Our Correspondent 


3 When I recently visited our Spanish fri 
interned at Adlington I found Sea fpr 
spirits because they felt that at long last some- 
thing was going to be done on their behalf. 
The action of the secretary of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation of Trades Councils 
(Mr. Hennessy) in taking four of the internees 
to a delegate conference in Manchester had the 
effect of stimulating interest in their case both 
in the Press and in the workes’ organizations. 
Our Spanish comrades put the case for the 226 
internees to the Council and it was decided that 
the Government should be pressed for a decision. 
An answer was due the day I visited the camp 
and the tension that existed among these men 
who have spent the past six years in and out 
of concentration camps can be well imagined. 

Our Spanish comrades asked me, among other 
things, to thank all those readers of Freedom 
who _had responded to our suggestion that 
Spanish or French books would be most wel- 
come. They took me along to the hut which 
they use as a library and writing room, to show 
me that our appeal had not been in vain. They 
had received no less than 300 books from readers 
of Freedom and the New Statesman which, with 
those they already had, makes a total of 520 
volumes. These had all been carefully covered 
with brown paper and numbered and listed in 
an exercise book by the comrade librarian. 
There were also files of Spanish papers from 
France, Mexico, U.S.A., etc. of all shades of 
opinion as well as a number of English 
illustrated periodicals. After witnessing for 
myself what books mean to them in their present 
isolation I feel justified in renewing the appeal 
made in Freedom, and ask readers to send French 
or Spanish books to Gregorio Segura, Hall on 
the Hill Camp, Heath Charnock, Near Chorley. 
Lancs. Even in the event of their being 

liberated” it is possible that our Spanish friends 

will remain in the camp for some time whilst 
alternate accomodation is found, so that books; 
will still be useful to them. And by the way. 
our readers did not forget the coffee either! 
It was told that for the first time our comrades 
actually had a reserve stock! 

After leaving our comrades I called on Mr. 
Hennessy, Secretary of the Lancs and Cheshire 
Federation of Trades Councils, at his office in 
Bolton. He informed me that if no decision 
was taken by the Government by the end of that 
week their campaign on behalf of the Spaniards 
would be resumed, and that it would start by 
the holding of a public inquiry. 

In fact at a conference on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 9th between the above Federation and the 
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on the workers to reject reformist methods but 
organise on an industrial basis for direct revolu- 
tionary action. 

As proof that liberty cannot destroyed by 
suppression, Philip Sansom, gave a lead to the 
tone of the speeches when he said: “If John 
Olday and Albert Meltzer were the only victims, 
and they are not, I would fight for their freedom 
for the rest of my life”. He told how, when in 
prison, he met many men with long sentences 
given by courts martial; some had three or five 
years in prison for having technically deserted 
for as many days. To live at all these men 
are forced into being criminals, then given most 
vicious punishment in such camps as Stakehill 
where the conditions, according to a letter, are 
fundamentally unchanged despite the publicity 
and public enquiry following the two deaths 
there. 

“But don’t be deterred that men who love 
freedom sooner or later end up in prison. The 
more who resist, the Jess danger is there of 
effective suppression. We are terribly sick of 
the British government, and of all governments. 
To hell with them.” 


Abolish The Prison System 


Vernon Richards said that he studied prison 
conditions while serving his sentence, confirming 
his conviction that the only way to deal with 
the prison system is to abolish it. If the in- 
habitants of Weimar were held responsible for 
the atrocities committed at Belsen, it follows that 
by refusing to take a direct interest in the in- 
justices carried out there, every citizen is respon- 
sible for the prisons and detention barracks in 
this country. 

John Hewetson gave an instance of a man 
receiving a disciplinary sentence of 12 years 
imprisonment, and said it was not an isolated 
case. 

There is already danger of another war, said 
Comrade Hewetson, as the victorious allies try 
to wrest from each other the spoils of war, 
wholely neglecting the workers of Central 
Europe who are facing famine. 

The situation is more desperate than after 
the last war when 2,000,000 people, 75% of 
whom were women and children, died from 
starvation. Food is being destroyed in some 
countries because the food magnates cannot make 
a profit if they send it to countries where the 
workers are starving. ‘The only solution is for 
workers everywhere to take control of the land 
and transport, and by direct action solve their 
problems for themselves. 

Marie Louise Berneri was also given an en- 
husiastic reception by the meeting, and said 
1OW encouraging it was that the work had gone 
m while the three comrades were in jail and, 
yartly because of the publicity given to the trial, 
nterest in anarchism had increased, especially in 
he Forces. ; 

Free Interned Spaniards 

In dealing with the Freedom Defence Com- 
nittee, set up to do the work the National 
Souncil of Civil Liberties has failed to do, she 
sked for special interest and action to be taken 
n ‘the case of tremendous injustice’ in which 
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gone insane. ‘These people who had fought so 
long for freedom were being jailed by the forces 
conscripted to defend freedom, in spite of pub- 
licity given by the national press to the injustice. 
Attack on one man’s freedom should force us 
all into action. 

Other victims had their case put by Tom 
Carlisle, of Bristol, a miner who told how some 
of the men who were turned away from the 
mines when less coal was needed for export 
after the fall of France, and took good jobs in 
decent conditions in munition and war factories, 
were forced back against their will to the bad 
pay and dangerous work of the pits by the 
government, assisted by the shop stewards of 
their factories.. ‘Those who refused this coercion 
were imprisoned or fined, and some were still 
serving sentences for their resistance. 

John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 
Sansom had been fighting for liberty, said Jimmy 
Raeside in a rousing speech. ‘They had suffered, 
as Albert Meltzer and John Olday are now 
suffering, for their resistance to tyranny—resis- 
tance which the government had encouraged 
workers under the Nazis to make* all through 
the war. Anarchists have always said that the 
war was fought to establish which set of fascists 
would rule the world. Although not yet so 
brutal and more hypocritical as the Nazi form, 
British fascism has already adopted the same 
tactics, and the fact that John Olday and Albert 
Meltzer, two men who had fought fascism all 
their lives, were in detention barracks, and that 
the three comrades had been imprisoned are fine 
examples of freedom and democracy under 
the British Government, and of the sympathy of 
the Labour politicians. In spite of this persecu- 
tion, it is inspiring to remember, said Comrade 
Raeside, that after six years of war, anarchists 
are still taking their stand against all govern- 
ments, and the circulation of Freedom has in- 
creased since the trial. But the power of the 
government is only as great as we allow it to 
be, and if everybody who was convinced of the 
rights of the struggle, took an uncompromising 
line; if each anarchist converted only one other 
worker to anarchism each month, within six 
months the anarchist movement would be so 





SUCCESSFUL LONDON SOCIAL 


A successful social and dance was held by the 
London Anarchist Group at the Holborn Hall 
on the 29th November, to celebrate the release 
from prison of the three comrades gaoled in 
April, John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and 
Philip Sansom. Some five hundred people at- 
tended the social, including comrades who had 
travelled from as far away as Glasgow, Cornwall 
and Lincolnshire for the occasion. The social 
was a great success in every way, and the Lon- 
don Anarchist Group thanks all those comrades 
and friends who helped to organise it and to 
provide entertainment. As a result of the social 
£60 was collected, more than double the 
actual cost, and the profit will go to the funds 
of the London Anarchist Group. 





totalitarianism and tyranny, as the only effective 
answer to persecutions such as that of the anar- 
chists. The workers and the common people 
had stood aside long enough, watching the solid 
core of honest men and women suffering perse- 
cution and imprisonment for having the courage 
to back their convictions. After six years of 
bloody war for equality and freedom, we find 
ourselves living in the same conditions which 
produced two world wars. We are now heading 
for world war three. The monstrous condition 
of things as. they are demands from those of us 
with the elementary instincts of decency and 
justice that we should challenge the foul 
tyrannies and calculated perjuries that fall from 
those who control the levers of power. The 
struggle now, and in the ominous future, is be- 
tween the establishment of totalitarianism or the 
assertion of the fundamental rights of the indivi- 
dual. To fight against totalitarianism we must 
resist the impositions of the state through such 
instruments as conscription, emergency and de- 
fence regulations, and reject the idea that scme 
men are better than others. If we are to achieve 
the society for which we are striving, we must 
stand together as free men, realising that the 
freedom, peace and comradeship which is our 
goal is inherent in the person, and cannot be 
given as charity by governments. M.W. 
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PAN-AFRICAN FEDERATION 
RALLY 
al Trafalgar Square 


An enthusiastic rally which deserved wider 
advance publicity was held by the Pan-African 
Federation at Trafalgar Square on Sunday, Dec. 
9th, when coloured workers from all parts of the 
world now living in London were joined by 
British fellow workers in a protest against im- 
perialism and intervention. 

Speakers well known to the gathering, from 
Africa, the West Indies, India, Ceylon and other 
countries were welcomed and introduced by the 
chairman, George Padmore, in whose words the 
rally was called “to protest against the colour 
bar in Britain and the colonies; to demonstrate 
solidarity with the coloured peoples of Indonesia 
and Indo-China; to demand the withdrawal of 
British and Indian troops from Java; and to 
demand freedom for Indian National Army 
prisoners.” A resolution incorporating these 
four points was passed unanimously at the close 
of the rally. 

An interesting feature of the crowd was the 
high proportion of Service men and women pre- 
sent, many of whom must have begun to doubt 
the freedom they were conscripted to defend 
when they heard of the concentration camps of 
South Africa and the exploitation in India. 

We are glad to draw the attention of our 
coloured comrades to the fact that at the Anar- 
chist congress reported in this issue of Freedom 
we did not forget their particular aspect of the 
class struggle, and shall not until that struggle is 
won. 


Loy er appeal had not been in vain. hey 
had received no less than 300 books Fe ane 
of Freedom and the New Statesman which, with 
those they already had, makes a total of 520 
volumes. These had all been carefully covered 
with brown paper and numbered and listed in 
an exercise book by the comrade librarian 
There were also files of Spanish papers from 
France, Mexico, U.S.A., etc. of all shades of 
opinion as well as a number of English 
illustrated periodicals. After witnessing for 
myself what books mean to them in their present 
isolation I feel justified in renewing the appeal 
made in Freedom, and ask readers to send French 
or Spanish books to Gregorio Segura, Hall on 
the Hill Camp, ‘Heath Charnock, Near Chorley. 
Lancs. Even in the event of their being 
liberated’ It 1s possible that our Spanish friends 
will remain in the camp for some time whilst 
alternate accomodation is found, so that books; 
will still be useful to them. And by the way, 
So: Each me Ps Mes the coffee either! 

Ss told that for the first ti ‘ 
bit had a reserve oa aie hene <i 

ter leaving our comrades I calle 
Hennessy, Secretary of the Lancs ahd SEs 
Federation of _ Trades Councils, at his office in 
Bolton. He informed me that if no decision 
was taken by the Government by the end of that 
week their campaign on behalf of the Spaniards 
would be resumed, and that it would start by 
bn pres of a public inquiry. 

n fact at a conference on Sunday, D - 
er 9th between the above Pedeeaticg adh (eh 
Spanish Aid Committee of Chorley, Morecambe 
and Heysham it was decided that joint action 
should be taken to secure our comrades’ release 
We welcome this action and it is to be hoped 
that all workers in this country will add their 
voices to that of the Lancs and Cheshire Federa- 
tion in demanding the unconditional release of 
these victims of Fascism. Let us show our 
Spanish friends that International Solidarity is 
still strong among the workers of Britain 
Liberate the Spanish prisoners NOW! ; 


As .we go to Press Mr. Lawson made the fol- 
lowing statement in the House: “I hope to make 
an announcement within the next few days on 


those Spanish Republicans held a i 
war in this country.” Hindi. 
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